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c é. /. f e [ COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILITY 
LLOMPLAL?e = TO DEVELOP READING SKILLS 

Much of success in studies depends upon students’ ability to understand 

what is written in their textbooks. Their ful enjoyment of their recreational 


activities and hobbies hinges upon the accuracy with which they can read 
the manuals written to explain them. 


Their enjoyment of books and short Get the Whole 
stories can be enhanced by an ability 

to read in such a manner that they 

can concentrate upon the story being j uth 


told rather than upon the individual 
words telling the story. Their un- 
derstanding of the world in which YOUR 


they are growing up and in which 

they will have to live depends upon 

their ability to comprehend what CATHOLIC 

newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 

and editorials say about that world. PRESS 

Their entrance into college and their 

winning of any scholarship to help  catuouc press montH 

defray some of the expenses of their 

post high school education is condi- 

tioned upon their getting high marks in competitive examinations. Half or 
more than half of these examinations concern themselves with a knowledge 
of vocabulary, an understanding of how words relate on to another, and a 
comprehension of the contents of different paragraphs. 

They will succeed or fail in college according to their ability to read 
with comprehension a great number of books which will be assigned by their 
professors in addition to their college textbook. Their career plans hinge on 
adequate occupational reading. Their fulfillment of their duties to our coun- 
try as citizens demands an ability to weed out in the articles and books on 
controversial topics correctly reasoned arguments from those which are fal- 
lacious. Their success in solving life's problems often relies on reading for 
self guidance. Their ability to manage their own homes will depend upon 
their ability +o read advertisements, recipes, income tax instructions, “do- 
it-yourself" books, and the numerous publications written to give them hints 
on better living. 

Reading is the cornerstone for all this. In view of the importance of 
an ability to read with comprehension, we suggest that it should not be left 
to a haphazard development. If a corrective reading program exists, then 
the guidance department should encourage students to utilize it. If a school 
has no reading improvement course, then the counselors should take the 
initiative in promoting one. A good beginning would be to provide a read- 
ing survey test for all students. The results may amaze you. 

CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH AND CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK present 
an ideal time to center the attention of both faculty and students on the 
reading problem. 

FATHER WILLIAM McMAHON, Assistant Editor 


Winter, 1958 30 








JUST A REMINDER to look on the back cover for the announcement of 
the program for the next annual meeting of CATHOLIC COUNSELORS 
IN THE A. P.G.A., on March 30, in St. Louis, Missourri. Hope you are also 
planning to attend the national convention of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association during the week following in that city. ALSO, CHECK 
below for an outline of the needs and policy of this publication regarding 
literary contributions. FINALLY, RENEW your subscription by sending only 
$1 to the Business Manager. This is one bargain you just can't afford to 
miss! Why not send another $1 for a friend? 


* * * * 


CAN YOU CONTRIBUTE 
the following to further the aims of THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR? 


1) PHOTOGRAPHS of meetings and doings of Catholic counselors, or DRAW- 


INGS and cartoons to tickle the funny bones of Catholic counselors. Send 
them to the Editor. 


ITEMS for our various feature columns on news, techniques, research, and 


book reviews, as well as letters to the editor and suggestions for profiles 


on outstanding Catholic guidance workers. Mail them to the appropriate 
feature editor. 


2) 


3 


—_ 


ARTICLES of particular value to Catholic counselors. Such as: problems 
in marriage and religious vocational counseling; guiding for military life; 
prudence and counsel as virtues to be acquired; guidance needs and possible 
solutions in Catholic institutions; guidance of seminarians; Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Patroness of Counselors; elementary school guidance; put- 
ting test results to work; counseling parents; how to guide regarding 
going steady, dress conformity, gang mentality, character development, 
intellectual exploration, projection into the vocational future, group dy- 
namics, etc., ete. Direct them to the Associate Editor in accord with the 


policy outlined. Don’t hesitate to include pictures or charts to illustrate 
your manuscript. 


HOW TO CONTRIBUTE 
material for use in THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR: 


(From the Personnel and Guidance Journal) 


1) Ideas should be properly organized and logically developed. Articles re- 
porting research should include a statement of the problem, description of 
the population studied and methodology, presentation of data, conclusions, 
and implication for practice. 

2) All manuscripts should preferably be submitted with an original and one 
clear carbon. They should be double spaced typing, and include title, 
author’s name, and affiliation. Footnotes should be kept to a minimum, 
and listed at the end of the article. 

3) All articles should be sent directly to the Associate Editor. Minor changes 
in expression or form are made by the editor without consulting the author. 

Articles usually should not be longer than 1,500 words. 
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COUNSELING THEORY 






And Procedures 


Rev. ALBERT F. GRAU, S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


tips PURPOSE of counseling is to 
“™ enable the counselee to develop 
the virtue of COUNSEL, the first 
step to prudent action, or action that 
is compatible with the right-ordered 
pursuit of happiness. Consequently, 
the function of the counselor differs 
from that of the teacher. His role 
consists not so much in imparting 
knowledge and directing activity, as 
in creating the opportunity or the at- 
mosphere in which the counselee can 
develop the virtue of counsel in him- 
self, and thereby gradually become 
able to control his confused emotions, 
understand and resolve his conflicts, 
and make well-ordered and reasonable 
decisions according to principles 
which he knows to be right. Conse- 
quently, in all good and true counsel- 
ing, the individual ultimately must 
work through his problems for him- 
self. No one else can acquire a. vir- 
tue for him. 

This is the scholastic concept of 
counseling. How -closely does this 
perennial philsophy of counseling co- 
incide with the current professional 
concept of counseling? 

The concept of counseling in the 
professional non-scholastic world and 
the concept of counseling derived 
from scholastic philosophy coincide 
in essence: it is a process whereby 


The author is Director of the Psycho- 
logical Service Bureau at Georgetown 
and is currently doing research in psy- 
chology at the University of Ottawa in 
Canada. This paper was presented at 
the Third Annual Guidance Institute, 
Fordham University. 
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one person helps another person in- 
tegrate and utilize the resources he 
has so that he can, in fact and act, 
achieve a stable, mature and reason- 
able way of life. This is the concept 
of counseling which underlies all of 
the discussion which follows. 

The three major elements to be 
considered in a counseling situation 
are the counselee, the counselor, and 
the interview. They shall be consid- 
ered in this order. 


THE COUNSELEE AND HIS 
WORLD 


There are three distinct ways of 
looking at the counselee: 1) there is 
the way the counselee regards him- 
self, the way he thinks he is—the 
SELF-CONCEPT; 2) because he has 
a problem, in some way he wants a 
change to take place in himself, there 
is the way he would like to be—the 
IDEAL SELF; 3) there is the way 
we and others see him, granted that 
we regard him without bias or the 
way he actually is, objectively—the 
REAL SELF. In the perfectly ad- 
justed person, these three concepts 
coincide. They may be thought of as 
three circles: the more distinct they 
are from one another, the greater 
lack of adjustment; the more they 
coincide, the greater adjustment; 
when they coincide into one circle— 
perfect adjustment. The goal of ef- 
fective counseling is eventually to 
make one circle of these three. 


THE COUNSELOR 


The counselor operates on the prin- 
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ciple that the counselee is ultimateiy 
responsible for his own adjustment, 
and that when the counselee uses all 
the God-given resources within him- 
self—natural and supernatural — he 
has within himself the power to be- 
come psychologically mature and 
properly self-directive. To allow this 
power of the counselee to become op- 
erative, the counselor creates an at- 
mosphere of acceptance and “per- 
missiveness” for the purposes of coun- 
seling so that the client may feel free 
to express himself by words or sil- 
ence in whatever manner he wishes 
without fear of any kind of reprisal 
for such freedom of expression. Per- 
missiveness shall be considered later 
in more detail but for the time be- 
ing, the following should be empha- 
sized.: 1) that this permissiveness 
is related only to the client’s self- 
expression in the _ client-counselor 
relationship, and 2) that, for the pur- 
poses of counseling, it implies neither 
approval nor disapproval. It pertains 
to the genius of the good counselor to 
make this clear. Obviously, this per- 
missiveness is limited to the expres- 
sion of attitudes and does not include 
behavior. We can’t allow the coun- 
selee to break up the furniture! 


THE INTERVIEW 


The counseling interview should 
ideally result in one or all of the fol- 
lowing effects primarily in the coun- 
selor: 1) a deeper knowledge of the 
counselee; 2) a clearer appreciation 
of the counselee’s problem; and 3) 
progress towards the resolution of his 
problem. The first basic requirement 
for achieving this three-fold goal 
is rapport. Rapport consists of a 
completely harmonious and sympa- 
thetic relationship between the coun- 
selor and the counselee, in which re- 
lationship the counselee develops the 
assurance that he can work toward 
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the solution of his problem. Rapport 
implies that the counselor is genuine- 
fy interested, friendly, understanding, 
sympathetic and uncritical of the per- 
son of the counselee, that the atmos- 
phere in the interview is unhurried, 
confidential and comfortably free 
from unnecessary interruptions; that 
the counselee is respected and accept- 
ed by the counselor; that he can feel 
free in expressing the attitudes and 
emotions surrounding his problem; 
and that he, not the counselor, will 
ultimately be responsible for any final 
decision regarding his future. In 
other words, it must be perfectly clear 
that the purposes of solving the 
counselee’s problem, and within the 
limitations of this purpose, the coun- 
selor is completely accessible. What 
are some of the things that can pre- 
vent or interfere with rapport? The 
above description of rapport gives us 
some indication: any impatience or 
lack of interest (even such a minute 
action as stealing a look at one’s 
watch can upset some counselees), in- 
terrupting the counselee (any remarks 
suggesting that the counselee “get to 
the point”), too-ready interpretation 
of what the counselee has said, the 
asking of too many questions, etc. In 
other words, almost any action or 
word that will make the counselee 
feel that he is not the center of in- 
terest during the interview interferes 
with rapport. 


PERMISSIVENESS 


The basic function of the permis- 
siveness which is proper to the coun- 
seling situation is the establishment 
of that atmosphere in which the 
counselee, removed from the necessity 
of maintaining defenses, becomes 
honest about his thoughts, emotions, 
feelings, etc. By means of this per- 
missive and accepting atmosphere the 
counselee is enabled to paint an ob- 
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Right here we need an illus} 


tration! If you would like to 
become our Art Editor, con- 
tact the Editor immediately. 





jective picture of his own perceptual 
field as he experiences it. In such 
an atmosphere, he sees himself di- 
vested of selfhood, becomes an alter- 
ego divested of emotional complica- 
tions and hence becomes capable of 
seeing himself objectively. Only in 
such an atmosphere can the counselee 
see his complete self with all his re- 
lationships and become aware of all 
the resources at his disposal. 


It must be kept in mind that this 
permissiveness has applicability only 
to counseling. Unfortunately, it has 
sometimes been applied and over-gen- 
eralized to all sorts of situations— 
the home, society, the classroom. 
Permissiveness is a highly specialized 
concept adopted to identify an atmos- 
phere in counseling. It is not an at- 
mosphere that can be overly culti- 
vated in the home, the classroom, or 
society for these are not counseling 
situations. In other words by permis- 
siveness, we do not mean a complete 
lack of discipline. As a matter of 
fact, the kind of permissiveness we 
are recommending requires an almost 
rigid professional discipline on the 
part of the counselor. Nor is it mere- 
ly that the counselor becomes non- 
judgmental. It isn’t that easy. Ac- 
tually, the counselor, if he has any 
mind of his own, is making judgments 
throughout the counseling 
process. Perhaps it can be best ex- 
pressed by saying that it is not 
the counselor who is non-judgmental 
but the relationship between counse- 
lor and counselee which is non-judg- 
mental. 


entire 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE 
COUNSELING PROCESS 


Let us incorporate what has been 
said by describing some of the things 
that the counselor should keep in 
mind when actually in the counseling 
interview. These might be called the 
TEN BASIC RULES OF COUNSEL- 
ING. 


1. In initiating the interview the 
counselor should be primarily con- 
cerned with establishing the rapport 
discussed above. It is a good idea to 
avoid the pattern of questions or 
statements that can evoke only a 
“yes” or “no” answer. The counselor 
tries to get the counselee to talk, to 
assume at least minimal responsibil- 
ity for centering the interview on his 
problem. 


2. The counselor should not be 
overly alarmed at the silences that 
are likely to occur in any interview. 
Silence is not necessarily a sign of 
sterility of thought or feeling; on the 
contrary, it may indicate deep and 
helpful thinking. The counselor 
should interrupt a silence only when 
he knows that it is paralyzing instead 
of stimulating. When the counselor 
interrupts it should be to encourage 
the counselee to express himself more 
fully, (such as “yes, go on. . .”). Even 
this kind of interruption must be dis- 
creetly timed. 


3. The counselor should avoid giv- 
ing the impression that he is cross- 
examining. If information is to be 
obtained through questioning, it is 
better to spread the questions through- 
out the interview; or better still, have 
someone else obtain the needed data, 
or have a form prepared that can be 
filled out prior to the interview. The 
counselor who asks many questions is 
likely to give the impression that the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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SISTER M. PAULA, O.S. F. 


There is irony in the tendency, too 
often encountered among those of us 
in the laity, to be so impressed by the 
religious dedication of the Sisters and 
Brothers who conduct our schools, 
that we overlook their competence as 
professional persons. That is why 
some of us are slightly taken aback 
when someone in a nun’s habit, like 
Sister Mary Paula, O.S.F. of Rosary 
Hill College, assumes a speaker’s or 
panelist’s role at a professional meet- 
ing. 


But assuming a leader’s role in pro- 
fessional and community organiza- 
tions is nothing exceptional for Sister 
Paula. An active participant in Buf- 
falo’s conference on Community Liv- 
ing and meetings such as the conven- 
tion of New York State Deans and 
Guidance Personnel, Sister Paula’s 
professional qualifications command 
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Profiles of Catholics In Guidance 


Vincent M. Murphy, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 






the respect of professional colleagues. 


Sister Paula’s formal training came 
from Canisius College and Notre 
Dame University, but it is the experi- 
ence gained in her assignments as a 
religious which has counted most in 
her command of the Student Person- 
nel field. Nine years teaching at Buf- 
falo’s Sacred Heart Academy and 
three more at the coeducational Ros- 
ary High School in Columbus, Ohio, 
provided the insights so important for 
her present position of Dean of Stu- 
dents at Rosary Hill in Buffalo. Tech- 
nically competent and rich in her 
knowledge of the high school girl, she 
is eminently prepared to direct a pro- 
gram which places major emphasis 
upon bridging the gap between high 
school and college. 


Nor is her professional activity 
confined to the campus. Last sum- 
mer saw her act as a discussion leader 
at the conference on the Emotional 
Development of Youth held at New 
York State Teachers College in Buf- 
falo. At present, she is a member of 
a steering committee engaged in the 
establishment of a regional group of 
college guidance personnel. 


Sister Paula’s story is notable, not 
because she is exceptional. Rather, 
it is because she is typical of a num- 
ber of our Religious teachers who 
have found in their dedication to 
their religious life, the spur to pro- 
fessional competence. 
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Establishing A enn Guidance Saviies 


BROTHER PHILIP HARRIS, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Brooklyn 


INTRODUCTION 


A state-wide survey made by the 
author in 1954 indicated a variety of 
approaches to the problem of organ- 
izing guidance programs in Catholic 
secondary schools. Many of these 
New York State educational institu- 
tions had an efficient pupil personnel 
service, while others seemed to be 
just groping along in the dark in 
this regard. However, one diocesan 
program was outstanding because of 
the cooperative effort which it dem- 
onstrated. The program held the 
gem of an idea that could be ex- 
panded and partially solve some of 
the difficulties in organizing a formal 
guidance service for Catholic schools. 


The diocese, admittedly, had only a 
half dozen high schools, usually small 
units contained in a parish elemen- 
tary school building. The diocesan 
school office had set up a central 
guidance bureau which employed the 
use of guidance specialists who went 
into the high schools on a rotation 
basis. Some of these skilled psychol- 
ogists, social workers, and guidance 
counselors were mature Catholic 
mothers who had returned to the 
practice of their profession on a part- 
time basis in order to assist Catholic 
education. Furthermore, a diocesan- 
wide testing program was adminis- 
tered by a nearby Catholic college 


The co-author of IT'S YOUR LIFE puts 
down in writing an idea that has been 
developing for a long time. A member 
of a number of professional organiza- 
tions in guidance and _ psychology, 
with a doctorate in guidance, Brother 
is program coordinator for the first 
Catholic television series on that topic. 
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Each school had a guidance coordin- 
ator, often a competent teacher who 
lacked formal training in guidance, 
who carried on and integrated the 
work of these specialists and made 
use of the test results. 

Finally the success of the Arch- 
diocesan Vocational Service in offer- 
ing its facilities, in a limited way, 
to the high schools of Archdiocese of 
New York, has further demonstrated 
that one very reali and practical solu- 
tion to satisfying the guidance needs 
of Catholic schools in by setting up a 
central guidance service. 


STAFF OF A DIOCESAN AGENCY 


Under the Diocesan Superinten- 
dent’s Office, a division of Pupil Per- 
sennel Services could be set up. 


1. A GUIDANCE COORDINATOR 
OR DIRECTOR for a particular dio- 
cese would have to be appointed. This 
individual would instigate, organize, 
and stimulate the entire program. He 
or she could be a priest, religious, or 
a layman, but must possess admini- 
strative ability plus graduate training 
in either guidance or psychology or 
both. 


2. COUNSELORS would be added 
to this office who are capable of pro- 
viding educational, vocational and 
personal guidance to Catholic adoles- 
cents. The number of counselors would 
vary with the number and the needs 
of the Catholic high schools in that 
diocese. They would spend at least 
one day a week in each high school 
(or where a trained counselor is al- 
ready present in the school, they 
would be available to the latter for 
consultation). Their primary pur- 
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pose would be to offer individual 
counsel to seniors and other students 
referred to them by home room teach- 
er or other faculty members. Na- 
turally they would be available to stu- 
dents who requested an interview. 

These counselors could assist with 
in-service training of teachers in their 
own schools. They could foster the 
establishment of adequate occupa- 
tional and educational source files. 
They could supervise the administra- 
tion of a diocesan-wide testing pro- 
gram in the school and help with the 
interpretation of individual tests. 
They could also encourage the pro- 
gramming of special guidance events, 
such as career days, college nights, 
marriage and religious vocation for- 
ums. Furthermore, they might stimu- 
late the inauguration of programs for 
the improvement of reading and study 
habits, for assistance to the gifted, 
and organized effort for the obtaining 
of scholarships. With a little imagi- 
nation one could conceive of many 
other useful services to be rendered 
by such counselors. 


3. SPECIALISTS could be assem- 
bled to serve in the diocesan guidance 
office on a part-time or full-time 
basis, either as volunteers or paid 
employees. Again, according to the 
size of the diocese and needs of the 
schools, personnel of this type could 
be added—clinical, counseling, or 
school psychologists; social workers, 
especially with proficiency in psychia- 
tric or medical social service; psycho- 
metrist; reading specialist; and a 
placement counselor. Other consul- 
tants could be utilized when neces- 
sary, such as, a psychiatrist, a home 
economist, and a speech therapist. In 
essence, a guidance clinic would be 
set up which could offer its services 
even to the elementary schools, as 
well as to Catholic boys and girls in 





public schools. Personnel could be 
drawn from nearby Catholic universi- 
ties, hospitals or agencies on a part- 
time basis. 

It would be possible to incorporate 
the diocesan health services into this 
office by the addition of a doctor, 
dentist, and a nurse to the staff. Pos- 
sibly these could be voluntary aides 
and might be needed only on a part- 
time basis. 


FUNCTION OF THE SERVICE 


A. COUNSELING: It has been 
already indicated that a counselor 
from the diocesan guidance office 
would normally go into the dio- 
cesan schools to work with the teach- 
ers and students. The director of 
this Pupil Personnel Service and the 
other specialists mentioned would act 
principally as resource persons who 
receive referrals of clients from the 
schools; such referrals could readily 
be made through the visiting coun- 
selors. 

For example, Counselor “A” is 
working one day a week in a typical 
high school of a diocese. In provid- 
ing guidance to the seniors and other 
pupils, he discovers that John Jones 
has serious emotional disturbances. 
Therefore, he arranges for an ap- 
pointment with the psychiatrist or 
the clinical psychologist at the dioce- 
san guidance office. To assist further 
in the treatment of the student, the 
counselor presents a concise report on 
the individual’s background, and util- 
izes school records for this purpose. 
Perhaps, it may be the case of Mary 
Smith who wants to go to work im- 
mediately after graduation in a hos- 
pital and to study X-ray technology 
in the evening; the counselor makes 
the referrals to the diocesan place- 
ment director and provides test re- 
sults that may help him in his evalu- 
ation of the student. Or, it may be 
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Harry Brown who has serious family 
difficulties because of finances and 
the presence of aged grandparents. 
Thus, the counselor contacts the par- 
ents and offers the services of the 
diocesan social worker to facilitate 
the progress of this student in his 
studies. Or again, it may be June 
White, whose results on group stand- 
ardized tests are questionable or in- 
sufficient. The counselor makes an 
appointment with the school psycholo- 
gist or psychometrist at the diocesan 
guidance office for the purpose of 
individual testing. 


B. GUIDANCE RECORDS AND 
TESTING: <A _ central cumulative 
record system can be established with 
space provided to record the specific 
standardized tests administered 
throughout the diocese. Tests could 
be owned and administered by the 
school or by the diocese. The results 
that are compiled could be used to 
set up diocesan norms and to evalu- 
ate the diocese’s educational effort. 
In this way ALL the pupils of the 
diocese would benefit by a_ well- 
thought out, carefully selected and 
administered, systemized testing pro- 
gram. Savings could be effected by 
reduction in price for large purchases 
of tests or in the scoring (perhaps 
the diocese could rent its own I.B.M. 
machine). Furthermore, an extensive 











@ Teacher and student's roles in guidance 






School price — $1.98 with Index 


Winter, 1958 


Don’t let a class graduate without the assistance of 


IT’S YOUR LIFE by crisBin-HARRIS-McMAHON 


@ A full-length guidance book for Catholic teenagers 

@ Cartoons, check-lists, diagrams, and discussion topics 

@ Complete directory of Catholic colleges and universities 

@ Extensive material on social development, occupational planning and military adjustment. 


PLUS: TEACHER'S MANUAL AND HANDBOOK OF GROUP GUIDANCE 


@ Comprehensive analysis of group dynamics and techniques 


NOW published by HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








library of individual tests could be 
kept for a private testing of students 
who have been referred from the 
schools. 


C. OCCUPATIONAL IN F ORMA- 
TION: In the waiting room of the 
diocesan guidance office an exten- 
sive library of occupational, as well 
as educational, information could be 
assembled. A model career file could 
be developed which could be imitated 
in the different schools. It might be 
possible to arrange for diocesan-wide 
career conferences, pre-induction pro- 
grams, educational forums and the 
like, to disseminate information about 
careers. This office could also pub- 
lish its own guidance bulletin for use 
in the schools of the area; the data 
therein could be adapted to local situ- 
ation. 


D. IN-SERVICE TRAINING: in 
conjunction with local Catholic uni- 
versities, the diocesan guidance of- 
fice might offer in-service courses 
(with or without credit) in mental hy- 
giene, counseling, testing, group guid- 
ance, orientation procedures, and the 
like. 


E. RESEARCH STUDIES: In co- 
operation with the graduate schools 
of nearby Catholic universities, a pro- 


(Continued on page 66) 


@ Extensive bibliography of readings and materials 
@ Chapter by chapter pointers for homeroom guidance through IT'S YOUR LIFE. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


352 pages 









Sr. Mary Estelle, S.S.N.D. 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 

To prepare the students of the 
Senior year more adequately for mar- 
riage, one counselor prepared for a 
series of talks on marriage and in- 
corporated them into the vocational 
guidance program Although the stu- 
dents received the theological and 
moral explanation of the Sacrament 
of Matrimony in the regular religion 
course, it was felt that this did not 
cover all that should be treated for 
high school students. Moreover, ob- 
servation showed the students who 
graduated from the Catholic high 
school did not always take advantage 
of the Pre-Cana conferences that were 
offered through the parishes. The 
counselor felt that someone, some- 
where should supply this deficiency. 

The course consisted of four lec- 
tures or discussions on the following 
subjects: “What to consider in 
choosing a partner in marriage;” 
“How to get to know your future 
partner;” “Masculine and Feminine 
Psychology;” “Economic preparation 
for marriage.” 

(For further information, contact 
Rev. L. E. Darnieder, Principal, St. 
Joseph’s H. S., 6906 22nd Ave., Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin.) 


GUIDANCE THROUGH THE 
SCHOOL PAPER 


Have you ever thought of using 
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the school paper as a medium for 
guidance? One moderator presented 
her ideas to the staff regarding vari- 
ous quizzes on personality and as a 
result this is what happened: 

October — Personality Quiz — Your 
Chance to Rate Self on Charm, Poise. 

November—Purdue Opinion Poll 
Initiates Campus Quiz on Friendli- 
ness. 

December—Ring Old Year Out by 
Making Friends with Good Manners. 

February—Me on the Dean’s List? 
Hints on Study Habits. 

March—And Now Your Job—Voca- 
tional Choice. 

May—Graduates Answer Big Ques- 
tions about Place, Size, Kind of Col- 
lege. 

This was a cooperative project of 
the moderator of the school paper 
and her student staff. 

(For further information, write Sr. 
Mary Augstine, R.S.M., Mount Mercy 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, or read 
her article on this topic in THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Nov., 1957, Vol. 57, #9, P. 305.) 


Your editor, Brother Philip, O.S.F., 
also conducted a “Guidance Corner” 
for several years in the school news- 
paper at St. Francis Prep., Brooklyn. 
Many of the articles on vocational 
planning, educational foresight, ca- 
reers as Christians, dating tips, and 
the like, became chapers in his new 
book, IT’S YOUR LIFE (Declan X. 
McMullen Co.) 


All events sponsored by a Guidance 
Department should get advance bill- 
ing in the school paper. The latter 
can also serve to provide occupational 
information, data about colleges and 
their entrance test dates, discussions 
on adolescent problems, and the latest 
library acquisitions of a guidance in- 
terest. The trick is to keep your in- 
serts short and concise. 
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Services And Resources Of Your 






State Employment Service 


ANTHONY FANTACI, New York State Employment Service 


All State Employment Services 
have various mutual functions and 
responsibilities, two of the most im- 
portant of which are employment 
counseling and placement services for 
young persons. In this article the 
New York State Employment Service 
is used to illustrate these and related 
services. 

Each of the local offices in New 
York State has one or more trained 
employment counselors responsible 
for serving young people. The num- 
ber of counselors in an office depends 
on the size of the community, and 
ranges from a part-time counselor in 
a small community to ten or more 
full-time counselors in the larger 
communities. Counselors provide the 
following services to inexperienced 
young people: application taking, 
testing, counseling, job development, 
referral, placement, and follow-up. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


Cooperative arrangements with high 
schools have been in effect in most 
of the larger centers in the State for 
twenty years or more and are now 
operating in 560 high schools, includ- 
ing 69 parochial schools. The gen- 
eral plan followed by both school and 
Employment Service personnel is 


The State Counseling Supervisor for 
N.Y.S.E.S., Mr. Fantaci is also a profes- 
sional member of the N.V.G.A. His 
article should prompt investigation of 
how your own state employment service 
can serve your students. 
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found in the PROPOSALS FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN THE SCHOOLS AND THE EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE TO ATTAIN’ EF- 
FECTIVE SERVICE TO YOUTH ENTERING 
THE LABOR MARKET. This document 
is a series of recommendations ar- 
rived at jointly by the Bureau of 
Guidance of the New York State De- 
partment of Education and the New 
York State Employment Service. All 
recommended procedures contained in 
it have actually been carried out in 
one or more localities with proven 
effectiveness. 

Although cooperative programs dif- 
fer in various respects from locality 
to locality, the typical program fol- 
lows this general pattern: The school 
and Employment Service representa- 
tives meet in the final months of the 
old school year or in September of 
the new year to plan the program. 
Plans include, time and arrange- 
ments for acquainting seniors with 
the kind of assistance available 
through the Employment Service; 
registration of those who plan to 
work after graduation and want 
counseling or placement assistance; 
testing those seniors who can profit 
from the tests, and subsequent inter- 
views after testing. 


SERVICES TO SENIORS 

Very early in the school year—usu- 
ally at the beginning of October— 
seniors are informed of the services 
available at the local office, special 
emphasis being given to the fact that 
this service is available primarily to 
those who plan to enter the labor 
market on a permanent basis after 
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graduation. Each senior is asked to 
fill out a simple form on which he 
indicates his future plans, and if he is 
planning to work, whether he has de- 
cided on a career and whether he will 
need assistance in locating a suitable 
job. These forms are then reviewed 
by the Employment Service counselor 
and the school counselor, who decide 
which seniors should be scheduled for 
a registration interview and when. 


These seniors are then registered by 
the Employment Service counselor or 
counselors. School records are usu- 
ally made available by the school 
counselor for use during the interview 
and at this time counseling service is 
provided and an appointment made 
for administration of the General Ap- 
titude Test Battery as necessary. The 
test battery is usually administered 
on the school premises, as well as the 
counseling interviews following the 
tests. Usually by the end of February 
or March, registration, testing, and 
counseling have been completed and 
the seniors have been classified in ac- 
cordance with the suitable work plans 
they have developed, either by them- 
selves or with the assistance of the 
counselor. 


At this point the Employment Ser- 
vice begins its promotional work to 
obtain suitable job openings for the 
prospective graduates. All interview- 


ing staff in the local office partici- 
pate in bringing to the attention of 
employers the availability and quali- 
fications of this supply of prospective 
workers. Much of this promotion is 
done through personal visits—par- 
ticularly to employers of the largest 
numbers of young people—and by 
telephone calls to other employers. 
In addition to these methods, public- 
ity through newspapers, radio and 
television programs, and talks before 
civic and employer groups are also 
used. In many cases employers agree 
to interview seniors prior to gradua- 
tion, and wherever possible and ad- 
visable, are urged to give a definite 
promise of employment for work 
after graduation. In some cases, em- 
ployers hire seniors on a part-time 
basis prior to graduation if this meets 
with the approval of the individual 
senior and if his high school grades 
and his health permit his carrying a 
combined school and work program. 


SERVICES TO DROP-OUTS 


An increasing number of local of- 
fices report progress in the develop- 
ment of cooperative procedures for 
serving high school drop-outs. Un- 
der these programs, the school coun- 
selor refers the prospective drop-out 
to the Employment Service counselor, 
who encourages the drop-out to re- 
turn to school or finds him a suitable 
job depending upon the specific situa- 
tion. Although definite progress has 
been made in developing cooperative 
arrangements for this phase of the 
program, it is still true that most of 
the drop-outs who register with the 
Employment Service come to the local 
office after they have had one or 
more unsuccessful job experiences, 
often acquiring poor attitudes and 
poor work habits in the process. 

Other ways in which schools and 
Employment Service offices are co- 
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operating to help high school pupils 
find employment are: placement of 
pupils in part-time and summer work, 
as well as Christmas and Easter sales 
jobs; and summer placement of pupils 
on farms, particularly through the 
Farm Cadet Program. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Day-to-day contact with applicants 
and employers enable local offices to 
gather and compile occupational and 
labor market information that is cur- 
rent and useful to employers, labor 
unions, applicants, school counselors 
and others engaged in different areas 
of personnel work ‘This information 
is prepared and used at local, State 
and national levels in various forms. 

The following materials were pre- 
pared by the New York State Employ- 
ment Service for use by school coun- 
selors and are free of charge: 


JOB GUIDES FOR YOUNG WORKERS 
(Entry-jobs for specific localities) ; 
WHY YOUNG PEOPLE FAIL TO GET AND 
HOLD JOBS; LABOR MARKET LETTER 


(Prepared monthly for each major 
labor market area in the State, de- 
scribing current local labor market 
conditions and development.) 


The following materials of inter- 
est to school counselors were prepared 
by the United States Employment 
Service: 


JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS— 
1957-1958 EDITION. JOB GUIDE FOR 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS; COUNSELING 
AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR SPE- 
CIAL GROUPS. (Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, 40c.) COUNSELING AND EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE FOR YOUTH. (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 30c) 


The following materials were pre- 
pared by the State or National office 
and are intended for free distribution 
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to young people: HOW TO BEGIN 
WORKING; HOW TO SELL YOURSELF 
TO AN EMPLOYER; HOW TO GET AND 
HOLD THE RIGHT JOB. 


While the Employment Service and 
the schools, through their cooperative 
programs, have extended counseling 
and placement services to increasing 
numbers of young people, a great 
deal remains to be done. Problem 
areas such as that of identifying and 
helping a larger proportion of pros- 
pective drop-outs, and of making 
counseling and placement services 
available to graduates and drop-outs 
of the smaller, more remote schools 
in rural areas are typical of some of 
the problems still largely unsolved. 
Whatever solution to these and other 
problems develops, however, past ex- 
perience has shown that it will be ar- 
rived at more quickly and efficiently 
by pooling the resources of the or- 
ganizations most directly concerned 
—the public and parochial schools 
and local Employment Service of- 
fices. . 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Founded and directed by the Dom- 
inican Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs. 
Resident and non-resident students. 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and 
Teacher Training courses lead to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredit- 
ed. including accreditments by the 


American Medical Association. 


Ninety minutes from Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


ADDRESS OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SERVICES IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM C. COTTLE 
THE UNIVERSITY of KANSAS 


Rev. EDWIN P. WATSON, O.S.B. 
ST. BENEDICT'S COLLEGE 


Partial Study From A Larger Project Conducted Under a Grant From The 
Graduate School of The University of Kansas 


PURPOSE: 


This study was a survey of coun- 
selor preparation, as well as counsel- 
ing and guidance services in the 2503 
Catholic high schools, junior colleges, 
and colleges of the United States 
listed in THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC 
DIRECTORY 1956. The questionn- 
naire used in the study was published 
in the Winter, 1957, issue of THE 
CATHOLIC COUNSELOR. This ar- 
ticle will deal with that part of the 
questionnaire covering counseling and 
guidance services. (Another part was 
reported in the “Guidance News and 
Notes,” Spring, 1952). 


PROCEDURE: 


The questionnaire was sent last 
winter to 200 universities and four- 
year colleges with 175 returns of 
which 134 reported a formal program 
in counseling and guidance. Twenty 
one sent to junior colleges brought 
18 returns with 6 reporting a formal 
program. Out of 2282 forms mailed 
to high schools, 1778 returns were re- 
ceived with 475 reporting a formal 
program. Thus there were returns 
from approximately 88 per cent of 
the four-year colleges, 86 per cent of 
the junior colleges, and 78 per cent 
of the high schools. Formal pro- 
grams were reported in 77 per cent 
of the colleges, 33 per cent of the 
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junior colleges and 27 per cent of the 
high schools. Only those _ schools 
claiming a formal program are dis- 
cussed here. 


FINDINGS: 


It was considered best to combine 
results for universities, four-year col- 
leges and junior colleges. The per- 
sonnel in charge of counseling and 
guidance services in these 140 insti- 
tutions of higher learning were com- 
posed of 77 men and 63 women. Of 
these, 89 were religious and clergy 
and 43 were laymen or women. 

All 140 counselors stated that they 
collect and organize information 
about specific individuals during the 
time spent in counseling and guid- 
ance. Those that did this through 
the use of various tests responded 
as follows: 129 used intelligence 
tests, 103 used personality tests, and 
117 used vocational interest inven- 
tories. Ninety-nine counselors re- 
ported that they collected and organ- 
ized information about specific in- 
dividuals through other school or 
community sources, such as records. 
All of the 140 counselors reported 
that they counsel with students in a 
one-to-one office interview. 

One hundred and twenty-seven of 
the counselors indicated that they or 
their school maintain an information 
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service covering at least one of the 
following fields: occupational and in- 
dustrial information, educational and 
training information, socio-economic 
and cultural information, and other 
referral sources. 


Socio-economic information service 
is offered in less than half of the re- 
porting colleges. About half of the 
colleges provide information about re- 
ferral services; three-fourths of them 
provide educational and training in- 
formation, and occupational and in- 
dustrial information. 


Ninety-four of the counselors in 
these colleges responded that they or 
their school conduct a school and job 
placement service covering one of the 
following services: orientation and 
school placement of a specific pupil; 
placement in extra-class activities; 
curricular placements; temporary job 
placement; permanent employment; 
organized follow-up of placement ser- 
vices; or some other type of place- 
ment service. Only three of these 
services, namely, orientation and 
school placement of a specific pupil, 
temporary job placement, and perma- 
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nent job placement, were maintained 
by more than half of the reporting 
colleges. 

Eighty-five of the counselors re- 
sponded that they or their schools 
carry out some type of follow-up re- 
search projects on their graduates 
and dropouts. Nineteen responded 
that they carry out some type of com- 
munity research surveys. Forty-five 
responded that they carry out some 
other special research studies of their 
students. 

Although 513 of the 1778 high 
schools responding claimed an organ- 
ized program of counseling and guid- 
ance services, only 475 completed the 
questionnaire to show what they did 
in such a program. These 475 high 
schools were composed of 145 for 
girls only, 158 for boys only, and 172 
coeducational schools. There were 
229 men and 246 women in charge of 
these programs, of whom 370 were 
religious, 81 were diocesan priests 
and 24 were laymen or women. All 
except two of the girls’ schools had 
women counselors; counselors in the 
boys’ schools were all men, and in the 
coeducational schools 41 per cent of 
the counselors were men. 


Out of the 475 high schools report- 
ing organized programs of counseling 
and guidance, 459 reported that they 
collect and organize information about 
specific individuals during the time 
spent in counseling and guidance. 
Counselors who did this through the 
use of different types of tests re- 
sponded as follows: 447 used intelli- 
gence tests; 264 used personality 
tests; 409 used school achievement 
tests; 327 used special aptitude tests; 
and 392 used vocational interests 
tests. Three hundred and four coun- 


selors reported that they collect and 
organize information about specific 
individuals through other school and 
Four 


community sources. hundred 
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and sixty-four of the counselors re- 
ported that they counsel with the 
students in a one-to-one interview. 

Four hundred and forty-five coun- 
selors reported that they maintain an 
information service covering one or 
_ more of the following fields: oc- 
cupational and industrial information; 
educational and training information; 
socio-economic and cultural informa- 
tion; and other referral sources. 
Again slightly more than 75 per cent 
of the 475 schools maintained both 
occupational and industrial informa- 
tion, as well as educational and 
training information. 

Only 41.9 per cent of the schools 
maintained socio-economic and cultur- 
al information. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven of 
the counselors indicated that their 
school conducts a school and _ job 
replacement service covering one or 
more of the following services: orien- 
tation and school placement of a 
specific pupil; placement in extra- 
class activities; curricular placement; 
temporary job placement; permanent 
employment; organized follow-up of 
placement services; or some other 
type of placement service. 

Two hundred and twenty-five of 
the 475 counselors reported that they 
or their schools carry out some type 
of follow-up research projects of 
their graduates and dropouts. Thirty- 
six reported that they carry on some 
type of community research surveys. 
Seventy-two reported that they carry 
on other special research studies of 
their students. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


Counseling and guidance services 
offered in Catholic colleges are ob- 
viously more comprehensive than 
those offered in Catholic high schools. 
A much higher percentage of Cath- 
olic colleges offer these services to 
their students than do Catholic high 
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schools. The administrators in Cath- 
olic high schools need to give much 
more attention to this neglected area 
of Catholic education. Catholic boys 
and girls deserve help in the voca- 
tional, educational and personal, as 
well as in religious and moral guid- 
ance. 

wfoolndeelndeefnbeloeledoeleteel-Deeledeslebeelebeeledeeieterls 


Employment Exchange ° 


JOSEPH POTTER 


Fordham University, Bronx 58, N. Y. + 


1. Industrial Psychologist, Socials. 
(Male) 


; 
2. Industrial Psychologist, Clin- 
ical or Counseling (Male) 
Business firm located in mid- 
west. 
3. Opening for Guidance Officer’ 
beginning Feb. 3, 1958 _ 
lic School) L.I. “ 
z 4. Clinical Psychologist—MA or 
equivalent (State Hospital) 
7 | re 
5. Male Psychologist for re- 
search—MA degree (School) 
N.Y.C. 


The above are some of the op- 
portunities which come to the at- 
tention of the Employment Ex- 
change Editor during the course 
“yof the year. Since space is at a 
= premium in this magazine, it is not’t 
possible to list all of the details,. 
therefore only brief mention can 
-be made of vacancies. Anyone 
seeking employment should con- 
tact the Editor at Fordham Uni-- 
versity (FO 7-5400, Ext. 264). Int 
addition a resume should be pro-* 
vided. Employers seeking person- 
‘nel should follow the same pro- 
cedure. The resumes of interested 
and qualified applicants will be 
made available to employers on 
Tai itil 
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USING INTEREST INVENTORIES IN 
RELIGIOUS AND SACREDOTAL 
COUNSELING 


Rev. Thomas Hennessy, S.J., 


Fordham University, N.Y.C. 


Brother Harold Bluhm, S.C., St. Joseph's School, N.Y.C. 


INTRODUCTION 


__ the grace of vocation 
to the priestly or religious life is 
a free gift of the Holy Spirit, like 
other graces, it must be built on na- 
ture. The work of vocational counse- 
lors will be made easier if the many 
testing instruments available for gen- 
eral counseling can be used to de- 
termine the type of person who is a 
likely candidate for the religious vo- 
cation. Some counselors find the 
need for such an aid more and more 
urgent each time they receive a re- 
port that a student’s interest on the 
STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
BLANK are those of a minister. This 
article, therefore, will present from 
the field of pyschology, the findings 
of scholars concerning the implica- 
tions for interest inventories and 
their religious vocation counseling. 
Unfortunately, relatively few studies 
have ben made on these subjects. 
The two main tests in this area are 
those constructed by Strong and 
Kuder. An explanatory note’ about 
these tests should be offered: 
The Kuder and the Strong inven- 





This is a report of a project conducted 
for the Editor by the authors during 
the Third Annual Guidance Institute at 


Fordham University. Perhaps it may 
stimulate our readers to investigate how 
other standardized tests, as well as quid- 
ance techniques and procedures, can be 
adapted for counseling candidates for 
the priesthood for religious life. 
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tories are not tests of aptitude; they 
indicate only the extent of similarity 
between interests and preferences ex- 
presed by those being examined and 
those of persons succesfuly engaged 
in the specified occupations or areas. 
It has been found that persons suc- 
cessfully engaged in a particular oc- 
cupation or group of occupations 
have, in general, some communality 
of preferences and dislikes which dif- 
ferentiate them from persons in other 
occupations and groups. The princi- 
ple underlying these and similar in- 
ventories is, then, that an individual 
who has a pattern of preferences and 
dislikes similar to the distinguishing 
aspects of a given group of occupa- 
tion has a greater chance of finding 
that type of activity congenial and, 
hence, of succeeding in it, provided, 
of course, that he has also the degree 
of aptitude required. 

The studies in this area are those 
of Lhota, Kolb and D’Arcy. 


THE LHOTA STUDY 

Father Lhota’s? work is of primary 
importance for he constructed a spe- 
cial “sacerdotal” stencil for diocesan 
priests on the Strong, showed its re- 
liability and validity, and offered sug- 
gestions for its general use in semi- 
naries and schols. He had 262 dio- 
cesan priests fill in the STRONG VO- 
CATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 
FOR MEN. Using a method de- 
vised by Strong, he carefully studied 
their replies, and constructed the 
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for use with clerics. The 
validity of the scale was satisfactorily 
demonstrated by administering the 
blank to 208 diocesan theological stu- 
dents. Thus when a man fills out 
this interest test it is possible to find 
out if he certainly possesses (A), 
most probably possesses (R+), prob- 
ably possesses (B), less probably pos- 
sess (B—), or certainly does not pos- 
sess (C) the interests of a cleric. 
Furthermore, Father Lhota compared 
what he found about the 262 priests’ 
interests with those for thirty-three 
other occupations. He found that in- 
terests of priests were most like min- 
isters and social science teachers on 
the Strong, and least like purchasing 
agents and engineers. 

Lhota points out that the use of the 
Strong for religious vocational guid- 
ance is limited by the nature of the 
questions, which concern themselves 
with likes and dislikes of occupational 
activities, studies, amusements, and 
the like. Fidelity, loyalty to duty, 
motives, concern for supernatural 
values, and the like, are not included 
in the test. Hence, while the test will 
give us an idea of how a priest will 
react to the natural interests and ac- 
tivities of the diocesan priest, the 
most important area of the will and 
the supernatural motivation are not 
reported. Keeping this limitation in 
mind, the sacerdotal stencil has prac- 
tical applications which will be of- 
fered at the conclusion. 


THE KOLB STUDY 


Encouraged by the significant find- 
ings of Father Lhota’s investigation, 
a somewhat similar, but limited, 
study of the vocational interests of 
Religious Teaching Brothers was un- 
dertaken by Brother Alfred Kolb, 
S.C.° The subjects in Brother’s ex- 
periment were 156 professed members 
with a mean age of 31 years. Each 


stencil 
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subject was tested on the 400 items 
of the STRONG VOCATIONAL IN- 
TEREST BLANK FOR MEN. Fol- 
lowing Lhota’s method of statistical 
treatment of data, an index of dis- 
crimination was obtained for each 
item on the Strong for the specific 
population investigated. A_ scoring 
stencil was then constructed to be 
used with the Strong for measuring 
vocational interest patterns which are 
comparable to those held by the av- 
erage member of the community of 
Brothers who were the subjects in 
this study. 


THE D'ARCY STUDY 


Father D’Arcy’ investigated, by 
means of the statistical methods of 
correlation and factor analysis, cer- 
tain aspects of the constancy of in- 
terest factor patterns of foreign mis- 
sion seminarians. Specifically, the 
purpose was to measure by means of 
the STRONG VOCATIONAL INTER- 
EST BLANK and the KUDER PREF- 
ERENCE RECORD VOCATIONAL, 
the interests of young and old semi- 
narians in order to determine the 
constancy of the interest factor pat- 
terns and the nature of any signifi- 
cant changes which might appear in 
them. 

The importance of this study lies 
in the endeavor to measure the in- 
terest permanence of a specialized 
vocation among the clergy, that of a 
foreign missionary. D’Arcy saw the 
need for research in this field, in or- 
der “to make sure whether the inter- 
ests of missionaries approaches close- 
ly some other existing occupation al- 
ready scaled, or whether the mission- 
ary priest’s interests might be found 
to a degree unique. For this end a 
special scale was constructed based 
on the responses of missionary 
priests.” 

The data derived from the re- 
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sponses of 294 Maryknoll Missionary 
Priests in foreign fields on the 
STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
BLANK FOR MEN (Revised); and 
the scores obtained from the measure- 
ment of 166 major seminarians with 
a mean age of 24.71 years, on the 
Strong, and 134 minor seminarians on 
the KUDER PREFERENCE REC- 
ORD VOCATIONAL—Form C, were 
statistically treated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although interest inventories— 
Strong and Kuder—can measure na- 
tural aspects only and can scarcely 
touch the religious and priestly as- 
pects of a vocation, “these same in- 
ventories can give us very valuable 
insights into the natural aspects of 
the vocation.” 

As definite interest patterns exist 
for the vocation of both diocesan 
priest and that of missionary priest, 
there is the question of developing 








interests compatible with the mission- 
ary apostolate. The results of these 
and like studies may be helpful in re- 
vealing the interests of a Society as 
a whole, as well as aiding those 
charged with the placement of priests 
or the members of a religious com- 
munity. 

Specifically these generalizations 
were formulated by the authors: 

1. From Lhota’s study, a practical 
means is available whereby vocational 
counselors in Catholic high schools 
and colleges can make a rough judg- 
ment with regard to a student’s na- 
tural interests towards the “clerical” 
state. In the cases of young men 
with A or B in cleric interest ratings, 
if there sems no obstacle and the sug- 
gestion is prudent, the counselor could 
suggest sincere and prayerful thought 
about the priestly or religious voca- 
tion. When students take the STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK, 
the Lhota and Kolb scoring stencils 
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could be included. That this will not 
produce every boy as a religious can- 
didate was shown to the authors when 
they tested 61 high school seniors (5 
scored A, 4 scored B, while 70 per 
cent definitely lacked the interests of 
clerics). 

2. From D’Arcy’s study, it was 
noted that interests are not static, but 
that they grow by means of imitating 
the interests of those one looks up to. 
In a school situation, therefore, a pro- 
gram to foster interest in religious 
vocations must be deliberate and vig- 
orous. Mission exhibits, vocation 


1Frank S. Freeman, Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing (New York: 


Holt and Company, 1955), p. 366-367. 


2Brian G. Lhota, O.F.M., Vocational Interests of Catholic Priests. Washington, 
1948. A published doctoral dissertation. 
"Vocational Interests of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart."’ An 


Catholic University of America Press, 
3Brother Alfred Kolb, S.C., 


campaigns, religious projects, and So- 
dality programs should be used to 
stimulate and encourage greater in- 
terest in the priesthood and religious 
life. 

Since the work of the religious of 
different orders differs so much, the 
suggestion is made that some relig- 
ious orders could imitate the work of 
these investigators in making scoring 
stencils for their own candidates. 
Special norms on various standardized 
tests could be developed for priests 
and religious as a general group, or 
for one’s own order. 


The Henry 


O, <: 
Pp. 40. 


unpublished master's thesis, Catholic University, 1952. 
4Paul F. D'Arcy, M.M., "Constancy of Interest Factor Patterns Within the Specific Vo- 


cation of Foreign Missioner.”' 
5D'Arcy, op. cit. p. 48 


Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, Vol. IX, June, 1954, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The section of the original article on the studies of personality inven- 


tories used with priests and religious has been omitted. 


This was done because it was 


impossible to provide space for an adequate treatment of this important matter and be- 
cause the American Catholic Psychological Association is preparing a full volume on this 
topic which will provide a comprehensive report. However, to assist our readers the 
titles of these significant studies have been included. All but the last mentioned are 
available through The Catholic University Press, Washington 17, D. C 

William C. Bier, S.J., "A Comparative Study of a Seminary Group and Four Other 
Groups on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory." STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PSYCHIATRY, Vol. Vil, April, 1948, No. 3. 


H. R. Burke, $.S., PERSONALITY TRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL MINOR SEMINARIANS. 
Washington, D. C.; The Catholic University Press, 1947. 


Sister Richarda Peters, O.S.B., "A Study of the Intercorrelations of Personality Traits 
Among a Group of Novices in Religious Communities." STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. V, December, 1942, No. 7. 

Thomas J. McCarthy, ‘Personality Traits of Seminarians." 
OGY AND PSYCHIATRY, Vol. V, June, 1942, No. 4. 


P. Shrincosky, "A Comparative Study of the Standard Form of the MMPI and a Modi- 
fied Form of the Standard Form of the MMPI and a Modified Form of the Same Adapted 
for a Seminary Group." An unpublished master's thesis, Fordham University, 1952. 
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COUNSELOR. "It is an excellent organ for people in our field and there are many Cath- 
olic high schools (particularly small ones in the sticks) that could benefit from the type 
of articles in it." Do you have any school to suggest for this gift ???. Incidentally 
Dr. Ryan's service offers a complete testing program and interpretation to Catholic 
students. SEND SUGGESTED NAMES FOR THIS GIFT TO THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 
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Book Shelf 


Daniel C. Sullivan, St. John's University 






Complete Group Guidance For 
Catholic High Schools 
by 
Quinn-Sammon-Madden 
and the Guidance Forum 


— four-volume production is the 

work of the Group Guidance For- 
um of the Department of Education 
of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 
Father Quinn is Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Father Sammon 
is Director of the Christian Family 
Movement, Fatther Madden is Guid- 
ance Director in Serra High School, 
San Mateo, California. There are six 
other editors, and thirty-eight con- 
tributing editors who are, with one 
exception priests, brothers and sisters. 


Each volume of the series is a stu- 
dent manual-workbook, and “is in- 
tended to present to secondary school 
students for discussion certain critical 
subjects often missed in the regular 
school curriculum.” These subjects 
fall into seven areas: School Life, 
Educational, Personality, Vocational 
Planning, Social-Moral Life, Family 
Life and Christ Life. 


“The topics have been selected on 
the basis of surveys made of teach- 
ers and administrators and fifteen 
hundred high school students.” The 
treatment of these topics follows the 
development of the maturing youth. 
In the 9th grade text, the Family Life 
unit deals with parental authority, 
family peace and unity, brother and 
sister relationships. In the 10th 
grade text, the unit develops a code of 
parent-youth relations. In the 11th 
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grade, emotional maturity, success- 
ful marriage and the problems of 
marriage aie treated. In the 12th 
year, the topics dealt with include 
choosing a partner, setting up a 
home, raising children, finances, 
home-making and adult organization. 

Four classroom techniques are sug- 
gested to suit the needs of groups 
of different degrees of maturity and 
teachers of different degrees of ex- 
perience with the group discussion 
method. All four techniques assume 
one period a week for group guidance. 
Methods of making this period avail- 
able are suggested. 


Each day’s topic for discussion is 
set out according to a fixed pattern. 
The OBJECTIVE of the discussion is 
clearly stated. Several thought-pro- 
voking QUESTIONS are presented. 
About half a page of background ma- 
terial is presented on the topic upon 
which the DISCUSSION is to be 
based. This is followed, under the 
heading ACTION, by one or more 
suggested resolutions to come from 
the discussion, and several suggested 
ACTIVITIES follow. There is a 
READING LIST for each day, and 
there are suggested AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS. 


One limitation of this series that 
seems to stand out is in the treatment 
of certain topics, such as vocational 
planning. It would seem such topics 
would best be handled by a “do it 
yourself method” rather than by a 
“discussion method.” This would re- 
quire that a considerable amount of 
informational material referred to in 
the reading list would have to be in- 
corporated into the text. 


If the series is used by homeroom 
teachers with a solid background in 
the field of guidance, it should prove 
useful. However, since some of the 
material would best be covered in Re- 
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ligion clasess and since the presen- 
tation is of a TOPICAL OUTLINE 
NATURE, the homeroom teacher 
might feel somewhat at a loss in us- 
ing the series, particularly when he 
would wish to incorporate into his 
classroom discussions specific rather 
than general information on such im- 
portant guidance areas as career 
preparation and educational require- 
ments. If one is simply looking for 
an outline of subjects for discussion 
in homeroom periods, then these book- 
lets will supply the need. 


Brother John J. Enright, F.S.C.H. 
Freshmen Counselor, Iona College, 
New Rochelle; Provincial Councilor, 
Irish Christian Brothers 


THESE MIGHT INTEREST YOU: 


WINNING CONVERTS: by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., Notre Dame 
Books, Notre Dame, Indiana—a 
“pocket book” symposium on meth- 
ods of convert making which could 
make for an interesting home-room 
discussion. 


THE JULIAN MESSNER SHELF 
OF BIOGRAPHIES—a unique 
series of career biographies for the 
13 to 17 age group. Worth writing 
for a catalogue—Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 


TREASURE CHEST, a Catholic comic 
monthly for elementary schools, 
has begun a series of articles on 
different occupations. The first 
one by Father Conroy entitled, 
“Let’s Face It” was on the Cath- 
olic doctor (Dayton 2, Ohio). 


GUIDE TO CAREER INFORMA- 
TION, an occupational bibliography 
supplementing its pamphlet and 
advertising series, “Should Your 
Child Be” is now available from the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 


(New 


pany, 
Limited complimentary copies be- 
fore being put on sale through 
Harper and Brothers. 


¥orz: 10, °N: ¥.) 


CATHOLIC MANAGEMENT JOUR- 
NAL is now being published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company (Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin) for pastors 
and administrators in our institu- 
tions At $1 per issue it purposes 
to offer management training and 
ideas for Catholic schools, hospitals 
and rectories. 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ: 


IMPROVING READING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Education 
Bulletin 410, 1957, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(60c) . . . SING TROUBLE AWAY 
or Guidance Through Music in the 
Primary Grades, Teachers Library, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
($3.95) .. . HIGH SCHOOL NEWS 
SERVICE or Monthly News Bulletins 
on the Armed Forces, Bldg. 3109, 
Great Lakes, Illinois (free) ... THE 
GUIDANCE COUNCIL NEWSLET- 
TER (Brother John Egan, Iona Col- 
lege, New Rochelle). The November 
issue is on group guidance and solv- 
ing typical guidance problems (free) 

- . YOUR COLLEGE CAREER 
FILE, Admissions Office, St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. First 
three in a series now available—busi- 
ness, social science, and humanities 
careers (free) ... THE GUIDEPOST, 
A Religious Vocation Manual for 
young men (postage only), Clerical 
Conference, Box 182, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington 17, D.C. ... FOL- 
LOW CHRIST, #18, a must for March 
—National Vocation Month! Grail 
Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
(75c). ... Write to Liquorian Pam- 
phlets, Liquori, Mo., for a list of their 
new teenage series. 
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The Case For Homeroom Interviews 


JOHN J. McALEER, New York, N. Y. 


A little more than a decade ago it 
was rather popular to distainfully 
refer to Catholic schools in the four- 
digit enrolment category as “fac- 
tories.” Today, with many institu- 
tions having school populations of one 
thousand or more, it is rare that we 
hear any reference to “factories”. 


meant when the 
term “factory” was used in those 
days? The word implied an atmos- 
phere that was impersonal, a situa- 
tion in which people were together 
because they had to be together; they 
had little real personal interest in one 
another. They simply worked side by 
side. 


But what was 


In the last two decades the increase 
in the size of schools has been repre- 
sentative of the healthy growth of 
Catholic secondary education in this 
country. Truly there is much to be 
thankful for; but it is well to remem- 
ber that the evils implied in the old 
“factory” accusation are still applic- 
able. 


A PROBLEM EXISTS 


Honesty compels us to admit that 
as our schools have increased in size, 
the student has tended more and more 
to become a number, a name, another 
statistic in our records. The old inti- 
mate atmosphere of the small high 


The author is now engaged in 


doctoral work in guidance and psycho- 
logy, as a result of his experience of 
being a home room teacher for many 


years. Beginning as an untrained teacher 
-counselor, the desire to become pro- 
fessionally competent when interviewing 
caused him to switch his field of grad- 
uate study to counseling. 
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school has given way to that of the 
more formal, highly organized insti- 
tution in which the faculty never 
quite gets to know the entire student 
body. Even when in a large school, 
a teacher faces the same number of 
students that he once taught in the 
small high school, the relationship is 
not the same; for, once outside of his 
classroom his students tend to become 
lost amid the hundreds of unknown 
faces that course through the corri- 
dors of our sprawling buildings. Why 
labor the point? Educators know 
what has happened. 


However, this is not a nostalgic 
plea for a return to the small school. 
The larger school is an accomplished 
fact. There is no doubt that the 
Catholic secondary school with an en- 
rolment of one thousand or more is 
here to stay. What should concern 
us, however, is the solution of the 
vital problem of the teacher-student 
relationship in such schools. 


THE HOMEROOM TEACHER 


A more personal teacher-student 
relationship is not something that 
can be legislated or decreed from an 
administrative swivel chair. It is 
basically a teacher-student problem 
and therefore can be solved only by 
some action on the part of teachers 
or students. Just as the relationship 
between an estranged husband and 
wife can be improved only if one of 
the parties is willing to take the in- 
itiative, so too the lukewarm and dis- 
tant “factory” educational relation- 
ship can be improved only by the vol- 
untary effort of one of the parties in- 
volved. The student cannot remedy 
the situation. Evidently the obliga- 
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tion falls squarely on the teacher and 
the school administration. 


Once the principal has_ provided 
time for some type of group guidance, 
the homeroom teacher is in a unique 
position to do something constructive 
on a more personal basis. His duties 
as official teacher generally make 
him well aware of each student’s 
school achievement, attendance rec- 
ord, general behavior, and participa- 
tion in school activities. Besides this 
he generally has his homeroom class 
for Religion or a core period, and at 
times for other subjects. Indeed he 
seems to be in an ideal position to 
take a broad and comprehensive view 
of the development of each student in 
his homeroom. 


Yet merely filling out a student’s 
report card each month, marking his 
attendance, and being aware of his 
conduct and school activities does not 
necessarily bring about a closer rela- 
tionship. The more cynical may even 
assert that hours passed in the drudg- 
ery of keeping records up to date may 
in fact have quite the opposite effect. 


What then can the homeroom 
teacher do to show a more personal 
interest in the student? The answer 
to that question seems to be this: he 
must ORGANIZE. He must approach 
the problem in a business-like way. 
He must conclude that if he is really 
to get to know these students whom 
he seldom sees after class hours, he 
must go about it methodically. 


He must arrange to “see,” to inter- 
view each student at some definite, 
convenient time, either before class, 
after class, or during a free period. 
As both the teacher’s time and stu- 
dent’s time may be limited, the home- 
room teacher will equip himself with 
a maximum amount of information 
prior to the interview. 


Besides the 





data available on the student’s report 
ecard and high-school record, he will 
make use of any other information 
which the Principal’s Office or Guid- 
ance Office has to offer. These may 
include a questionnaire on the stu- 
dent’s background, the results of psy- 
chological tests, an autobiography, a 
checklist of reasons for failure, a 
health record, ete. If it happens that 
there is not much of this kind of in- 
formation available, there is nothing 
to prevent the homeroom teacher 
from obtaining it himself. More than 
one homeroom teacher has devised his 
own questionnaire to get some idea of 
each student’s family situation, pref- 
erences, ambitions, etc. Furthermore 
many modern psychological tests of 
intelligence, achievement, interest, 
and personality are made especially 
for classroom administration by teach- 
ers. Autobiographical essays by stu- 
dents are easy enough to obtain. Yes, 
there is a wealth of informative data 
at the disposal of zealous homeroom 
teachers. 


SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Some may object that this kind of 
work should be reserved for the Guid- 
ance Department, if there is one. 
Such an approach is unrealistic, for it 
should be evident that one or a few 
guidance counselors cannot be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the back- 
grounds, needs, and problems of large 
numbers of students. It is a fact that 
if a counselor in a school of one thou- 
sand did nothing else during the nor- 
mal school day except interview stu- 
dents, devoting only one hour to each 
student in the course of the year, HE 
WOULD NEVER COMPLETE HIS 
FIRST ROUND OF INTERVIEWS. 
It is true that most of our homeroom 
teachers are leading busy and active 
lives, but there are few who are so 
busy that they cannot give at least 
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an hour or two each year to each of 
their homeroom students. 


Other homeroom teachers may ob- 
ject that they are not qualified to do 
such specialized work. The truth of 
the matter is that there are many 
teachers doing excellent work along 
these lines who have never taken pro- 
fessional courses in guidance. They 
have become familiar with the field 
in the same way that many teachers 
have learned to coach track, basket- 
ball, debating, or dramatics—that is, 
by reading about it, by talking to 
others about it, by doing it. 


Then there are those who feel that 
such interviews trespass on sacred 
ground, that guidance is an effort to 
pry into a student’s subconscious cr 
to lift the lid from his libido. Help- 
ing a freshman get used to the new 
high-school routine; pointing out to a 
truant sophomore that the absences 
he is piling up will always be on his 
record card; helping a junior find the 
happy medium between extracurri- 
cular activities and school work; guid- 
ing a senior’s choice of college—these 
can hardly be called psychoanalysis. 
Furthermore, if the guidance office 
conducts regular individual counsel- 
ing of each student, then the home- 
room interview will simply prepare 
for or supplement this guidance. 


THE RESULT 


Presuming then that such objections 
have been answered to the satisfac- 
tion of a hesitant homeroome teacher, 
that he painstakingly compiles a fund 
of data on each student and, with this 
information begins to hold the sug- 
gested conferences with his students, 
what may the homeroom teacher ex- 
pect? What will be the end result of 
such interviews? As far as the teach- 
er is concerned, his greater knowlege 
of each student must inevitably lead 
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to an improved understanding of him 
as an individual. Realization of the 
individual’s areas of high and low 
ability and interest, coupled with an 
intimate knowledge of the pupil’s 
background and environment, will en- 
able the teacher to soberly evaluate 
such problems as may exist. The 
student, very often for the first time 
in his life, will begin to see himself as 
he really is. Not only will he have 
the satisfaction of knowing that some 
one is sincerely interested in him as a 
person, but the self-knowledge gained 
will increase his confidence in facing 
a variety of problems during the most 
difficult years of his life. Thus, too, 
will the teacher be able to make more 
intelligent referrals to the guidance 
director or other agencies of students 
in need of more intensive counseling. 
Finally, a deeper knowledge of the 
needs and problems of all students in 
the homeroom, will permit more effec- 
tive group guidance by the teacher. 


A PLEA 


It is to be hoped that the current 
trend toward bigger high schools may 
one day soon be safely called a trend 
toward BIGGER and BETTER high 
schools. Until then, however, educa- 
tors should make certain that big 
schools are at least as good in every 
way as were their smaller predeces- 
sors of happy memory. Wouldn’t it be 
marvelous to have a school which 
combined the splendid facilities of the 
bigger institutions along with the old 
atmosphere of personal interest that 
pervaded the smaller school of yester- 
day? If this dream is ever to become 
a reality, it will be due to the sincere 
and generous interest of homeroom 
teachers. Truly they will make the 
school a home, and not a factory, for 
the students. 
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Guidance Vows Aull Tiekes 
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Philip D. Cristantiello, St. Peter's College, Jersey City, N. J. 


KEEPING POSTED.... 


The U. S. Department of Health, Education, & Welfare has published a 
new bulletin on the certification requirements for guidanee workers and school 
psychologists. Copies are 25 cents and may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Wash. 25, D. C. And if you happen to be in need of in- 
formation on scholarships, loans, and opportunities for employment for either 
graduate or undergraduate students, the U. S. Office of Education’s recent 
publications entitled, FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS: UN- 
DERGRADUATE; GRADUATE, are very helpful. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS .... 


St. John’s University held an institute at its Long Island division, where 
70 educators met to discuss ways of promoting secondary school and college 
cooperation. Among the principal speakers were LAWRENCE R. MALNIG, 
of St. Peter’s College, DR. PAUL McGANN, of the N. Y. State Education 
Dept., and BROTHER ARNOLD, F.S.C. of Manhattan Preparatory School. 

MR. GEORGE LOUGHRAN, counselor at St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
has started a new reading improvement program at the School of Nursing, 
for Misericordia Hospital in New York City ... MR. JOSEPH POTTER and 
MR. ALVIN GRANT were among a group of placement officers who par- 
ticipated in the Life Insurance Institute’s workshop on opportunities in the 
insurance field ... DR. JOHN C. McDERMOTT, new Guidance Director at 
St. John’s University, attended the Middle States Association workshop for 
evaluation team members during November ... From Notre Dame, Indiana 
DR. JOHN F. X. RYAN reports that the testing activities of the CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE have spread to Oklahoma, Illinois, 
and Michigan . .. DR. JOHN CALLAN is the new Head of the Education 
Department at Seton Hall... THE GUIDANCE OFFICE OF ST. PETER’S 
COLLEGE, Jersey City, conducted a testing and counseling program for the 
upperclassmen of Marist High School, Bayonne, which is graduating its first 
class) WHAT ABOUT NEWS FROM OTHER CATHOLIC COLLGES WHO 
ARE OFFERING THEIR PERSONNEL SERVICES TO NEARBY CATHO- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOLS? ... The co-authors of IT’S YOUR LIFE are hitting 
the speakers’ circuits for Catholic Teachers Institutes. DR. JAMES CRIBBIN 
spoke at such meetings in Covington, Kentucky; Providence, Rhode Island; 
and Buffalo, N. Y. Brother PHILIP HARRIS, O.S.F., did the same at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Portland, Maine; he will be on a panel at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the New York Personnel Managers Associatien to discuss how 
college guidance and placement services prepare graduates for the world 
of work. HOW ABOUT SOME INFORMATION ABOUT GUIDANCE 
PEOPLE IN YOUR INSTITUTION? 


GUIDANCE COUNCIL ACTIVITIES .... 


The first meeting of the school year for the NEW YORK CATHOLIC 
GUIDANCE COUNCIL was held at Marymount College in New York City. 
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A full-day Workshop for counselors began with a talk on “Guidance and the 
Apostolate” by VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN PAUL HAVERTY, Superinten- 
dent of Schools for the Archdiocese of New York. SISTERS M. PETER and 
M. BRYAN of Mercy H. S. in Rochester, N. Y. spoke on “Development of 
a Comprehensive Guidance Program.” Discussing the planning of testing 
program was REV. MATTHEW COX of Bishop Dubois H. S. in N. Y. C.; 
career information and programs was covered by BROTHER LAWRENCE 
JOSEPH, F.M.S. of Mt. St. Michael H. S. in the Bronx; and developing job 
placement services was analyzed by SISTER M. FLORENCE, O.P. St. Helena’s 
H. S. in the Bronx. REV. WILLIAM McMAHON of Cardinal Hayes H. S., 
Bronx, N. Y. was elected President of the Council, while BROTHER LAW- 
RENCE JOSEPH, F.M.S. was chosen Vice President. Other new Council of- 
ficers are BROTHER ARNOLD, F.S.C. of Manhattan Prep, Riverdale, N. Y., 
as Treasurer; SISTER CLEMENTINE, S.C. of Cathedral H. S., N. Y. C. 
as Recording Secretary, and SISTER M. CONSTANCE, R.S.M. of St. Cath- 
erine Academy, Bronx, as Corresponding Secretary. 


The BROOKLYN CATHOLIC GUIDANCE COUNCIL recently held two 
meetings according to its co-ordinator, REV. URBAN RUPP, S.M. of Holy 
Trinity H. S. in Brooklyn. The first at St. John’s Prep went into college 
admission procedure, while the second analyzed Regent examination pro- 
cesses. Incidentally, the wife of our Book Review Editor, MRS. DANIEL 
SULLIVAN was the guest speaker at this latest affair which was held at 
Chaminade H. S. in Mineola, L. I. 


The MILWAUKEE CATHOLIC GUIDANCE COUNCIL is planning an 
ambitious program for its members. Two new officers responsible for the 
program are MR. NORBERT RIEGERT, Guidance Director at Pius XI H.S., 
and BROTHER LEO WILLETT, S. M., Asst. Prin. at Don Bosco H. S.; both 
schools are in Milwaukee. 


The METROPOLITAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE GUIDANCE COUNCIL 
held its Fall meeting at Manhattanville College in Purchase, N. Y. Mr. 
JOSEPH POTTER conducted the business meeting and Miss Barbara Ann 
Becher led the discussion on the vocational guidance of collegians; both are of 
the Office of Psychological Services, Fordham University. HOW ABOUT 
SOME NEWS OF THE OTHER COUNCILS AND THEIR ACTIVITIES! 


GRANT TO ST. FRANCIS PERSONNEL SERVICE... . 


Through the Public Health Service of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a $9,000 grant was given to the Student Personnel 
Service of St. Francis College, Brooklyn. BROTHER PHILIP, OS. F., Direc- 
tor, reports that the amount is spread over three years to continue an ex- 
perimental program on “Improving Collegiate Mental Health.” The project 
centers around the integrating of a Psychiatric Social Worker into a college 
guidance program. Mr. PATRICK TUFANO, M.S.S. of the Brooklyn Italian 
Board of Guardians has been retained for this purpose. Dr. JAMES CRIB- 
BIN of N.Y.U. will become a Consulting Psychologist and Dr. ANTONIO 
BOTTINO of St. Vincent’s Home, Brooklyn, will be the Consulting Psychia- 
trist. 
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The Rev. William J. McMahon, 
newly elected president of the ~ 
New York CATHOLIC GUID- 4 
ANCE COUNCIL is congratu- 
lated by Brother Egan, F.S. 
C.H. (far left), outgoing presi- 
dent, while Monsignor Hav- 
erty, Superintendent of Schools 
in the Archdiocese of New 
York looks on smilingly. Other 
newly elected officers of the 
Council (from left to right), 
are Brother Lawrence Joseph, 
F.M.S., Vice President; Sister 
Clementine, S.C., Recording 
Secretary; Sister M. Constance, 
R.S.M., Corresponding Secre- 

tary; and Brother Arnold, F.S.C., Treasurer. Father McMahon had been vice-president 
for the past two years and is the Guidance Director at Cardinal Hayes H. S. He is 
Assistant Editor of THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR and co-author of IT'S YOUR LIFE. 
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We've examined, Brother, the issue of 


THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR that you 


sent us. First of all, let me say that | 
think the book is excellently prepared, and 
my comments will necesarily be limited to 
relatively small details of layout and type, 
positioning of articles, etc. 

C. ROGER CAHANEY, 


Exec. Sec. Catholic Press Association. 
{Ed. Note: 


this issue are in line with the suagestions 
given by the above.) 


* * * 


Some of the improvements in 


| wish to thank you for sending me a 
copy of the autumn 1957, THE CATHOLIC 
COUNSELOR. | found the specific articles 
{on counseling seminarians and guiding 
Catholics into the professions) to which you 
referred of very special interest. Would 
you be kind enough to arrange so that | 
will receive the future issues of the publi- 
cation? 

+ WALTER J. KELLENBERG, 
Bishop of Rockville Centre. 


* * * 


A copy of THE CATHOLIC COUNSE- 
LOR has come to my attention, and | cer- 
tainly want to congratulate you on your 
new publication. 

| was very much interested in your 
article, "Organizing a Catholic High School 
Guidance Program," and would like your 
permision to reprint it in our new CATH- 
OLIC MANAGEMENT JOURNAL. 


LOIS M. LUNZ, Associate Editor, 
Catholic Management Journal. 
ok * * 


As a Catholic counselor in a public 
school, | was very happy to subscribe to 
THE CATHOLIC COUNSELOR. 


Enclosed is a report of a three-day con- 
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vention | attended last week. 
might find parts of it useful. 


Perhaps you 


ROSEMARY WARD, Counselor, 
Seaford Ave. School, L. |. 


* * 
Your publication—THE CATHOLIC 
COUNSELOR has been getting better and 
better, with each issue. My five counselors 
have a chance to read each issue and | 
believe they have a well balanced slant on 
Catholic guidance programs. | only wish 
our Catholic High Schools would inaugu- 
rate guidance programs which would bene- 
fit more boys and girls. Keep up the good 
work, 
WALTER B. POSTULA, 
Guidance Director. 
North Miami Jr. H. S., Florida. 


* * #* 


Attached is a brief reply to a contro- 
versial issue raised by Father Rupp in his 
article on “Counseling and Conscience," 
(Spring, 1957). 1 feel certain that this an- 
swer to Father Rupp's provocative article 
will prove of interst to many of your 
readers. 

Educated in Catholic colleges (Provi- 
dence and Notre Dame) and having taught 
in public schools and Catholic colleges, 
| have come to the sad conclusion that we 
Catholics do not pay as much attention as 
we should to available empirical data. 
Might it not prove of value to learn how 
other Catholics react to this statement? 


ANTHONY C. RICCIO, 
Instructor in Education. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Father Urban Rupp rightly stated that the 
counselor should not interrogate the unwill- 
ing client on his moral status. Rather 
strangely, however, he seemed to approve 
of the counselor who would point out to 
a student his duty to use his God-given 
talents and NOT to waste his parents’ 
money on a tuition that is not bringing 
an education. The first position is based 
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on the premise that the prying counselor 
violates the counselee's conscience. The 
second position is justified because the mat- 
ters under consideration are “exterior and 
relatively objective." 


To the mind of this writer a very im- 
portant point has been omitted in the dis- 
cussion of the latter point. If counseling, 
by definition, requires two people in an 
intimate face-to-face relationship, then the 
conscience of EACH party is to be consid- 
ered. What then of the counselor's con- 
science? Before the counselor can act in 
conscience, he must consider the probable 
consequences of his action, for to act in 
conscience is to apply one's knowledge to 
a particular situation. 
seling protocols demonstrated re- 
peatedly that "preaching" or exhorting a 
counselee leads to little but withdrawal or 
feelings of rejection on the part of the 
client. With such knowledge at his dis- 
posal, can a counselor, in conscience, tell a 
student that he 
money? 


Analysis of coun- 
have 


is wasting his 
An important issue is here at 
stake: in cases of apparent conflict, is the 
counselor bound to act in the light of ra- 
tional speculation or on the basis of knowl- 
edge gained from verified empirical data? 


parents’ 


A consideration of the assumptions un- 
derlying Father Rupp's position is of in- 
terest. To hold that it is a counselor's 
duty to exhort a troubled student not to 
waste his parents’ money suggests that good 
will result from the action. This in turn 
suggests that if a student knows something 
he will do it. But does it not seem logical 
that the student has known for some time 
that he should 
money? This dictum has not moved him 
previously; why should it move him now? 
Does it not seem likely that something 
other than this particular exhortation is re- 
sponsible for the student's academic diffi- 
culties? Something in the emotional area, 
perhaps? What, then, is the value of moral 
pronouncements in the counseling situation? 


not waste his parents’ 
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A REPLY TO MR. RICCIO BY REV. 
URBAN RUPP, S.M., HOLY TRINITY 
H. S., BROOKLYN 


Possibly, es Mr. Riccio points out, an im- 
portant point has been omitted in my 
article. of the limitations of 
space for the article, | could not follow up 
in detail any of the points made in the 
article. 

However, even if | had the space, | don't 
feel | would agree with all of the criticisms 
made by Mr. Riccio. 
the case he seems to make that in "cases 
of apparent conflict’ the counselor is 
bound to act on the basis of knowledge 
gained from verified empirical data rather 
than from rational speculation. 


Because 


| would agree with 


To act 
otherwise would be to violate his own con- 
science and he would not be worthy of his 
name. My agreement with his principle is 
wholehearted, but | would have to be con- 
vinced by the “verified empirical data’. 
Too much such "verified data" proves later 
to have been an illusion. 

My agreement with him ends entirely 
with the agreement on the principle. | 
could not agree with him, without consid- 
erable modifications, on the applications 
he makes of the principle. For example, 
he says my exhortations to the student not 
to waste his parents’ money suggests that 
for the student to know something, means 
he will do it. Certainly, experience has 
faught any adult that “knowledge is not 
virtue", but it should also have taught him 
there is "little or no virtue without knowl- 
edge". Nor is it necessarily “logical” that 
the student has known for some time that 
he is wasting his parents’ money. He may 
have had a dim awareness of that fact and 
the moral principle involved, but | would 
suspect he is far more concerned with his 
other problems and is rather oblivious of 
the seriousness of the obligation. 

Certainly, | would agree that probably 
the real difficulty is an emotional one, but 
that doesn't justify leaving him in ignor- 
ance of his moral obligations while attempt- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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SUGGESTED REFERENCES 
ON SEX EDUCATION 


GERALD L. McLAUGHLIN, S.J., Weston College, Massachusetts 


HE PARENTS, priests, doctors and counselors of today are facing educa- 
tional tasks never experienced so intensely by their own parents or pre- 
decessors. In view of the widespread publicity given to hitherto private 
knowledge of marriage, sex, physiology, and marital relations, adults and 
professional personnel are confronted with the need to sift the chaff of mis- 
information and misemphasis from the wheat of truth and spiritual motives. 


As evidence that our Catholic leaders have been alert in this matter, 
Statute No. 139, Synod of the Archdiocese of Boston, follows: 

In addition (to teaching marriage), in Catholic high schools and 
colleges, in parish groups, in Cana and other conferences, more ex- 
tended and complete instruction shall be provided for parents and 
for those coming to maturity. Parents especially shall be taught 
their responsibility and their essentia! role in preparing children for 
maturity and marriage; and they shall be cautioned against false 
modesty in this matter. 


In conformity with this legislation, the following list of publications has 
been compiled for the use of parents and counselors. It is more selective 
than exhaustive and includes booklets and pamphlets written under both 
Catholic and secular auspices. The annotation following each title gives 
some idea of the content and of the age group for which each is intended 
and provides an evaluation in the light of sound Catholic teaching. 


With few exceptions, these booklets are intended for the use of adults. 
The doctor, priest or counselor who has occasion to use them should do so 
with an eye to placing the burden on the parents. It is Catholic teaching 
that the prime responsibility for sex education rests with the parents who, 
in the privacy of the home, should impart knowledge that is in keeping with 
their child’s age, physical development, and emotional maturity. 


GROUP I.—Booklets presenting an extensive and developed treatment on mat- 
ters of sex and Catholic morality: 

1) Kelly, S.J., Gerald MODERN YOUTH AND CHASTITY. St. Louis: The 
Queens’ Work Press. Pp. 108, $.15. 

This excellent pamphlet, on the senior high school and college level, covers 
all matters involved in the teaching of sex education and chastity. It gives 
the Catholic adult a solid knowledge of Catholic moral theology in this matter. 
2) Sattler, C.S.S.R., Rev. Henry V. PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE 
FACTS OF LIFE. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 256. $1.75 


Gerard McLaughlin, S.J., taught and did some guidance work at Boston College 
H. S. Currently he is preparing a Social Service Directory for the use of Priests 
in Greater Boston. 
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(paper bound). This book provides a thorough coverage of moral teaching 
on sex education. Because of its case method presentation, it is well for the 
reader to remember that seemingly similar problams are seldom exactly the 
same and may, therefore, require different solutions from the ones recom- 
mended. In matters of conscience, parent or counselor should consult a priest. 


GROUP II.—Pamphlets which give parents actual instruction in the method of 
presenting information about sex, anatomy or physiology to their children. 
Beth Catholic and secular publications are included. Parents could choose 
two or three Catholic pamphlets and then supplement them with two or three 
of the secular publications (Group III) to teach the biology of sex. Pamphlets 
are listed in the order of excellence: 

3) Lyman, Edward. LET’S TELL THE WHOLE STORY ABOUT SEX. 
New York: American Social Hygiene Association. Pp. 30. Free or minimum 
price. (Available through the office of most State Departments of Public 
Health). 

This is a model conversation between mother and daughter, and father 
and son, on the process of birth, menstruation, adolescence, and the marriage 
union. It is excellent in every way although the situation is somewhat too 
idealized for the average parent. It is the text of the Christopher record. 

4) CHRISTOPHER RECORD ON SEX INSTRUCTION. New York: The 
Christophers. One LP record (40 minutes): $1.50 Four 78 RPM records: $3.00 

Same recommendations as for the previous reference. The pamphlet 
and the recording are intended for parents. They then make adjustments 
to suit the needs of their own children. 

5) Bruckner, S.J., Rev. P. J. HOW TO GIVE SEX INSTRUCTION. St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. $.25. 

An excellent manual for parents: it gives model instructions for both 
boys and girls, and includes case examples and problems. A Catholic spiritual 
point of view is maintained throughout. 

6) MOTHER’S LITTLE HELPER. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press. 
$0.50. 

This is a series of model talks to be read by the mother to her 
daughter. It is divided into three sections for three different age groups 
ranging from nine to eighteen. It is less factual than Fr. Bruckner’s pamph- 
let; more discursive. Parents reading these talks will find no difficulty in 
rearranging them for their child. 

7) LISTEN, SON. Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press. $0.50. 

A companion volume to MOTHER’S LITTLE HELPER. An explanation 
of the physical and emotional changes in boys from nine to nineteen. Same 
observations as above. 





GROUP III.—Publications written for non-Catholic readers. Their teaching 
is given in an impersonal manner and is based on a naturalistic philosophy 
of life. Most of the information and advice is sound but objectionable on 
the grounds of naturalism. They are included because of their excellent in- 
formation on the biology of the male and female—information not found in 
the Catholic publications known to the writer. Charts of tasteful design are 
included and the picture-method of teaching is employed. They serve to sup- 
plement Catholic sources, which must always be used with them. If used 
alone, these secular publications are misleading. 
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8) FACTS AREN’T ENOUGH. Chicago: American Medical Ascciation. 
And Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, Pp. 75. 

This pamphlet, fifth in a series of five, is written for the parent. It 
refers to problems of children from nine to twenty-one. Provides a fine 
naturalistic background for the existence of the sexual instinct. Has charts 
and pictures. Goes into adolescent psychology, best times to talk about sex, 
common home events that serve as springboards for sex talks. Advice to girls 
on dress and dancing is sound. A bibliography is appended. 

9) Kirkendal. UNDERSTANDING SEX. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates. Pp. 50. $0.25. 

This booklet is written for the adolescent. Same reservations as for 
FACTS AREN’T ENOUGH. It disapproves of masturbation, pre-marital 
sex relations, etc., but for naturalistic reasons. The adolescent above fifteen 
will appreciate its grown-up approach. 

10) WHEN CHILDREN ASK ABOUT SEX. New York: Child Study As- 
sociation. $0.25. 

A good secular publication but with more reservations than for the 
previous ones, because attitudes towards sexual immorality are more lenient. 
Of some help to parents with terminology. No charts or pictures. 

11) Hymes, James L. HOW TO TELL YOUR CHILD ABOUT SEX. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee. Pamphlet No. 149. $0.25. 

Widely distributed by a prominent group. Written for parents of adoles- 
cents. Unfortunately, in some respects it, also is too liberal. 

12) Faegre, Marion. YOUR OWN STORY. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. Pp. 52. Free through Department of Public Health. 

A brief text with attractive and tasteful drawings designed for teaching 
the young child of about six the biology of conception and birth. Parents 
will find it can be read to the child and the sketches used as background. 

13) VERY PERSONALLY YOURS. Chicago: Educational Department, 
International Cellucotton Co. Pp. 21. Free. 

An excellent help in explaining menstruation. Clear and clever pictures 
and sketches explain in simple and reverent terms the entire process. 

14) THE GIFT OF LIFE. Albany: Health Education Service, New York 
State Department of Public Health. Pp. 30. Free. 

This pocket size, flip-over type booklet, approved by the Religious Ad- 
visory Committee composed of a priest, rabbi, and minister, gives the story 
of human growth for both bey and girl together with the physiology and 
biology of conception. It tells its story in thirty impersonal charts—a fine 
teaching method. Discreetly done for parents’ use. 


GROUP IV.—Pre-nuptial instructions: 

15) PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. Ottawa: The Catholic Centre, 
Mariage Preparation Service. 15 lessons. $7.00. 

The first ten lessons are available to all; request for the last five must 
be signed by a priest. Recommended as the best pre-marriage course. Using 
Catholic theology as a basis, it covers all fundamentals in a reverent manner. 

16) Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J.. BEGINNING YOUR MARRIAGE. Oak 
Park, Illinois: Delaney Publications. Pp. 100. $0.50. 

Available to clergy only. Gives the Catholic philosephy of marriage, 
together with chapters on the physiology of both male and female and a 
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description of the marital act. Because it discusses frigidity, impotence, 
love play, and the initial intercourse, this exceptional Catholic booklet is an 
excellent antidote to popular magazine articles on these topics. Strongly 
recommended for engaged couples and the newly married. 


17) MARRIAGE AND THE LAW and PLANNING YOUR MARRIAGE. 
Boston: Division of Venereal Diseases, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. Pp. 17. Free. 

These pamphlets give the legal advice necessary for the pre-marital ex- 
aminations required by law and thus prepare engaged couples for this step. 

18) Bowdern, S.J., William S., PROBLEMS OF COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. Pp. 62. $0.25. 

For young adult groups, this is a fine theological explanation of en- 
gagement and marriage. The last chapter gives a brief exposition of the legal 
and ecclesiastical steps necessary before marriage. Prohibitive and detriment 
impediments, necessity of the banns, content of the marital contract, and 
ground of nullity are explained. Used with MARRIAGE AND THE LAW, 
it is a speedy way of explaining to engaged couples just what makes up 
the Sacrament, spiritually, morally and legally. 





EDITOR’S NOTE:—For high school graduates and collegians who are con- 
sidering marriage, these books may prove helpful. 


CROSS PUBLICATIONS, P. O. Box 389, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 

WOMAN—GOD’S PRICELESS GIFT TO MAN; THAT GOD GIVEN SEX 
URGE; THEY SINNED BEFORE MARRIAGE; FOR HUSBAND AND 
WIFE (order only through your pastor); NATURAL AND SUPERNAT- 
URAL AIDS IN SEX CONTROL, by John Cross. 

NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland: 

TWO-IN-ONE FLESH (Omnibus Edition), by Rev. E. C. Messenger. 

NO LONGER TWO, by Walter J. Handren, S.J. 

A commentary on Pope Pius XI—Marriage Encyclical. 

THE MEANING OF LIFE AND MARRIAGE, by Baron Frederick Gagem, M.D. 

SHEED & WARD, 840 Broadway, New York, New York: 

***M ARRIAGE: A MEDICAL AND SACRAMENTAL STUDY; FAMILY 
LIMITATION—MODERN MEDICAL OBSERVATION ON THE USE OF 
THE SAFE PERIOD, by Ryan and Keenan. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.: 
MARRIAGE, by Dietrich Von Hilderbrand. 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
SO! YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED, by Dorothy Fremont Grant. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 21 W. Superior, Chi. IIl.: 

CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX, by Rev. Joseph Buckley. 

WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT MARRIAGE, by Msgr. J. D. Conway. 

PRENTICE HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, New York: 

THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC FAMILY, by Rev. John J. Thomas, S.J. 

NUGENT PRESS, Tarrytown, New York: 

CANA IS FOREVER; SINS OF PARENTS; BLAME NO ONE BUT YOUR- 
SELF, by Charles Hugo Doyle. 
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(Counseling Theory and Procedures — 
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answers to his questions are all he 
needs to arrive at the solution of the 
counselee’s problem. 


4. The counselor should not steal 
the conversation from the counselee. 
Most people stumble or fumble for 
words when speaking of personal 
problems. For the most part, let 
them stumble! The counselor might 
find that, in trying to help the coun- 
selee express himself by suggesting 
the apt word or phrase, he has suc- 
ceeded merely in sidetracking the 
counselee’s thinking. The counselee 
should do most of the talking. 


5. The counselor must make it 
clear that he accepts the counselee’s 
feeling and that he is maintaining, 
for the purposes of counseling, a non- 
judgmental attitude towards the coun- 
selee, or at least that the relationship 
is not judgmental. The reason for 
this is to give the counselee the op- 
portunity for expressing himself com- 
pletely and honestly, to enable him 
to admit the presence of the prob- 
lem as it is and thereby to develop 
insight and _ self-honesty. 


6. The counselor can encourage 
further self-expression through a 
non-evaluative, non-judgmental re- 
flection of FEELING or EMOTION 
(not content) of what the counselee 
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says. There is danger here of merely 
parroting the verbal content, or of 
merely paraphrasing the verbal ex- 
pression of the counselee. This skill 
requires of the counselor much self- 
discipline, altruism, a keen sensitivity 
to the feelings of others, and a cer- 
tain amount of expertness in recog- 
nizing the “clues” to feelings that are 
often better revealed by gestures and 
attitudes rather than by mere words. 


7. The counselor should avoid cre- 
ating problems. A problem usually 
exists for the counselee only when he 
himself is aware of it. If the coun- 
selor suspects that the basic problem 
has not been touched, all he can do 
is furnish the atmosphere in which 
the counselee will develop the insight 
needed to detect the real problem and 
bring it into the open for considera- 
tion. In the counseling situation one 
can rarely anticipate or force the is- 
sue with success. 


8. The counselor should tactfully 
establish and firmly observe reason- 
able limits. Limits can have a stimu- 
lating and therapeutic influence upon 
the counselee for often, when a coun- 
selee notices that the time is running 
out, he will present highly significant 
material. Perhaps some counselees 
need the stimulus of a limit to achieve 
this. Both the counselor and the 
counselee should know before hand 
how long the interview is to last and, 
at least by implication, should be 
aware of other limits: mutual respon- 
sibility, the extent of aggressive ac- 
tion permitted, etc. The responsi- 
bility for observing the limits set is 
that of the counselor. 


9. It may help, in order to conclude 
the interview, to get the counselee to 
summarize what has taken place or 
what he “got out of” the interview. 
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In any case the counselor should con- 
clude the interview with relaxed 
graciousness making sure that the 
counselee knows that the counselor is 
available for further sessions. 


10. The above are presented not as 
set rules, but as major, practical im- 
plementations of the basic principles 
of good counseling: to help the coun- 
selee, in the light of honest self- 
evaluation, make reasonable and self- 
reliant decisions. 


REFERRAL POLICY 


It is indeed a healthy attitude to 
admit one’s limitations. One who 
does COUNSELING to any extent 
will at times recognize that further 
help is needed. Although counseling, 
to a great extent, overlaps into “ther- 
apy”, the counselor must be prepared 
to admit that the field of counseling 
as such is not equipped to deal with 
some problems. He cannot simply 
desert the problem. He must be able 
to offer further help by making RE- 
FERRALS. A good counselor knows 
the resources available in his com- 
munity. How is he to know when to 
make a referral? How is a referral 
to be made? Precise answers for any 
specific case come only through much 
training and experience. However, 
there are some basic principles which 
ean be established. Necessity of re- 
ferral depends upon: 1) PERSIST- 
ENCE of maladjustment (time); 2) 
INTENSITY of feeling expressed, in- 
dicated by the irrational content 
(depth): and 3) the DEGREE of de- 
viation from normal behavior (de- 
gree). More concretely, a counselor 
should generally make referrals in 
the following cases: 

a) when the original problem 
presented begins to indicate a 
long-standing _ personality 
problem; previous’ solutions 
having proven ineffectual. 


b) sudden change and deteriora- 
tion in behavior, especially 
true of older people. 

c) extreme guilt feelings without 
a sufficient basis in reality. 

d) bizarre behavior or ideas. 

e) stereotope in meeting all sit- 
uations regardless of results. 

f) homosexual behavior or sexual 
deviation of a persistent char- 
acter. 

g) marital conflict which is ir- 

rational. 


Also generally calling for referrals 
are the classical categories of men- 
tal disorder: 1) PSYCHOPATHIC; 
2) PSYCHOTIC (manic-depressive, 
schizephrenic—paranoid and_halluci- 
natory) and 3) PSYCHONEUROSIS 
(hysteria, anxiety, obsessive-compul- 
sive, persecution complex). 


TRANSFERENCE 


In transference, the counselor be- 
comes in the eyes of the counselee the 
representative of the superego, which 
ultimately means that the counselor 
represents the counselee’s parents, or 
some other person who was critically 
influential in forming the counselee’s 
concept of social mores. Counselees 
make some kind of unconscious iden- 
tification between the counselor and 
the critical figures in their lives. 
This identification may be positive or 
negative. When the transference is 
positive, the counselee becomes ex- 
tremely dependent upon his counse- 
lor. This attitude of dependency must 
be gradually broken down, because 
the counselee must learn indepen- 
dence. Negative transference where- 
in the counselor is actually hated be- 
cause he is identified with a hated 
figure, must be accepted. In both 
cases, the counselor must recognize 
and know how to handle the coun- 
selee’s attachment or antipathy. 
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(A Diocesan Guidance Service — HARRIS — Continued from Page 38) 


gram of research for the diocese 
could be inaugurated. These studies 
could be on the gifted and retarded 
students in the diocese, a survey of 
local occupations in the community, 
a follow-up study of all or part of the 
students in the diocese, the value of 
ability grouping, and like topics. 


F. GROUP GUIDANCE: This of- 
fice might provide outlines for a dio- 
cesan homeroom or group guidance 
program, or to foster the inaugura- 
tion of the school’s own homeroom 
set-up. In this regard, a diocesan 
specialist might provide advice on 
books and texts useful in group guid- 
ance; on the techniques of group dy- 
namics, and homeroom instruction; on 
the sources of audio video aides and 
pamphlets; and on the organization of 
field trips and similar related guid- 
ance activities. 


G. HEALTH SERVICES: We have 
intimated that the diocesan school of- 
fice could incorporate or coordinate 
the diocesan or the individual school’s 
health effort. It could secure dio- 
cesan-wide medical and dental ex- 
aminations, special injections for all 
the students (polio or flu), X-rays of 
the chest, blood donations for a dio- 
cesan blood bank and similar projects 
to foster the physical well-being of 
the students. Its office could coop- 
erate with the city or state health 
departments and might obtain, with- 
out charge, some staff from these or 
other professional organizations in 
the health field (the County Medical 
Society or Guild of Catholic doctors). 


H. VOCATIONAL RECRUITING: 
The Diocesan Guidance Office might 
include as one of its divisions the of- 
ficial vocation office for the diocese. 
Here, general religious vocation cam- 
paigns could be inaugurated, students 
who require more intensive counseling 
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on the priesthood, religious life or 
apostolate could be referred, and psy- © 
chological screening of applicants 
could be undertaken. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


The expenses incurred for a div- 
cesan guidance office might be borne 
solely by the diocese (through parish 
collection or allocation of part of the 
Catholic Charities budget). On the 
other hand, each school could donate 
or be taxed a fixed sum depending 
on the unmber of students, and thus 
contribute to the cost of the program. 
Certainly, this expense would be 
much less to an individual school 
than if that institution tried to offer 
a comparable service by itself to its 
students. Furthermore, the central 
service might prove more efficient 
and more available than similar 
agencies in the community. 

It is also conceivable that a small 
fee could be charged to each student 
or that parents organization might 
offer to contribute the sum expected 
from each school. It is very probable 
that outside financial aid might be a- 
vailable to such a diocesan effort from 
philanthropic foundations, from the 
federal, state or city agencies, or 
from the “Community Chest”. 


ALTERNATE PLANS 


The principles outlined above could 
also be applied to a centralized Cath- 
clic guidance service which would be 
functioning through a diocesan Cath- 
clic Charities organization, or through 
a local Catholic university which 
would offer such services to a dio- 
cese or a locality. In fact, there is no 
reason why a religious community 
with sufficient secondary schools 
could not set up a central guidance 
program for the institutions con- 
ducted by this Order. Nor would it 
be impossible for cooperative efforts 
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of this type to be initiated by Cath- 
olic schools in a particular area; in 
this instance, they could pool their 
resources. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Any attempt toward centralizing 
educational services has certain in- 
herent dangers. However, the values 
to be received by individual students 
would seem to overcome most of these 
drawbacks. The centralized bureau 
of guidance needs a wise administra- 
tor with a prudent policy. However, 
for a school system which is handi- 
capped by lack of facilities, lack of 
money, and lack of trained personnel 
in the field of guidance, the diocesan 
guidance service would seem to offer 
a practical and realistic solution to 
the needs of our time. Even if an 
efficient guidance department already 
exists in a high school, it could de- 
rive some benefit from a diocesan 
guidance program. It is to be hoped 
that diocesan superintendents of 
schools will give serious and thorough 
consideration to these _ proposals. 
(“Letters to the Editor” on this topic 
are welcome.) 


(RUPP — Continued from page 59) 


ing to discover and solve the emotional 
dificulty. | also would readily say that 
the forcefulnes of the exhortation, as well 
as the time and circumstances can be de- 
termined only by the prudence of the 


Counselor. | personally don't believe in 
indiscriminate or widespread "moral pro- 
nouncements", but | do believe in  pru- 


dent use of them. 

| think the basic difference between Mr. 
Riccio's principles of counseling and mine 
is that he is a strong believer in non-direc- 
tive guidance whereas | myself think that 
at times directive guidance can and/or 
must be used. | think if direct exhortations 
or "moral pronouncements" are so un-psy- 
chological for our Catholic students, Our 
Lord would not have used them. 
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The Morality of 
Psychological Tests 


Reprinted in part from the 
BOSTON PILOT, Sept. 21, 1957 


What moral principles govern the 
use of psychological techniques in the 
field of vocational guidance? Under 
what restrictions may employers en- 
gage psychological experts to deter- 
mine the aptitude of prospective em- 
ployees? May an employer refuse 
to hire a person who refuses to sub- 
mit to a psychological examination? 

Msgr. Thomas J. Reilly, Rector of 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., 
prepared these responses: 

The use of psychological techniques 
for the purpose indicated is a develop- 
ment of the study of the psychology 
of individual differences. As psycho- 
logical research reached new degrees 
of perfection through the application 
of scientific methods, it became evi- 
dent that people differ greatly from 
one another, and that the discovery 
of a person’s fundamental aptitudes 
could be very helpful in placing him 
in the occupational field in which he 
could function with greatest effici- 
ency and personal satisfaction. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES 

The great advantages which voca- 
tional psychology opens up, both for 
society as a whole and for its individ- 
ual members, can be realized fully 
only if the moral principles which ap- 
ply to all areas of human activity are 
clearly indicated and followed in this 
particular area. We may consider 
these principles from three points of 
view, in relation to the present prob- 
lem from the point of view of the 
psychologists themselves, from the 
point of view of those who engage 
their service, and from the point of 
view of those who are subjected to 
the new psychological techniques. 

The psychologist must first of all, 
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have a solid formation in his chosen 
field. He must be recognized as one 
whose scientific judgments may be re- 
lied upon, and whose familiarity with 
psychological techniques is based on a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
principles of general psychology. He 
must be likewise a person of great 
prudence and discretion. He must be 
aware not only of the scientific value 
of the procedures which he employs, 
but also of their limitations and their 
tentative and provisional nature. He 
must be able to distinguish between 
tests whose validity has been definite- 
ly established, and those which are 
still in the experimental stage. 

Above all, the psychologist musi 
remember that those who he ex- 
amines are human beings and not 
merely subjects of psychological ex- 
perimentation. Human beings are 
neither guinea-pigs nor pawns on the 
chessboard of economic productivity. 
A sound and super-naturally orien- 
tated philosophy of life must be in the 
background of the psychologist who 
assumes the serious responsibility of 
directing careers of those who are 
divinely destined to gain the happi- 
ness of heaven through the meritor- 
ious value of their activity here be- 
low. The psychologist should re- 
member, too, that his judgment on 
the aptitudes of those with whom he 
deals may have effects which tran- 
scend the limits of the particular pur- 
pose for which he conducts his inves- 
tigations. Hastily constructed tests, 
unscrupulously applied principles of a 
questionable philosophy of life, 
sweeping and general conclusions 
based on limited and restricted obser- 
vation—these are dangerous possibili- 
ties which the psychologist is morally 
bound to avoid. 


SECRECY 


Again, the psychologist must recall 
that much of what he learns as he 
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conducts his examinations constitutes 
matter about which he has the obliga- 
tion of professional secrecy. This ob- 
ligation is all the more urgent be- 
cause, unlike the physician or the psy- 
chiatrist, whom. patients consult with 
complete personal freedom, the guid- 
ance counsellor and the clinical psy- 
chologist come into contact with their 
subjects through the medium of an 
established center. To a great extent 
the services of the psychologist are 
imposed, not freely solicited. More 
often than not his examinations are 
directed towards areas of human ex- 
perience which the subjects are re- 
luctant to reveal. 

The results of any such examina- 
tion should be carefully guarded, and 
judgments based on them should be 
communicated only to the extent that 
they do not violate the subject’s na- 
tural right of secrecy. Communica- 
tions of these judgments will be par- 
ticularly injurious when they lead to 
decisions in fields other than those 
about which the examination has been 
immediately concerned. 

Finally, the psychologist must be 
careful not to afford cooperation to 
employers who seek to use his con- 
clusions as means of rationalizing 
acts of injustice against innocent em- 
ployees or applicants for employment. 
Even though the psychologist is being 
paid for his services, his duties bring 
him into relation with society as a 
whole, and require that his loyalty to 
his employer be brought into proper 
relation with his obligations of social 
morality. Psychologists should have 
a consciousness of professional dig- 
nity which will remove them from 
temptations placed in their way by 
unscrupulous employers and_ keep 
their professional techniques in due 
subordination to the demands of the 
common good. 


(To be continued Spring Issue) 
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oELECT CATHOLIC 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON, Northeastern Pennsylvania's oldest Catholic 
College for Men. More than 1900 students enrolled in the graduate and 
undergraduate programs in Liberal Arts, Sciences and Business Admini- 
stration. In addition to varsity and intramural sports there are many extra 
curricular activities available. Included in these are student publications, 
dramatics and debating, campus radio station and others. Classes are held 


in the day and evening. Residence Halls are available for out-of-town stu- 
dents. 


ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, Founded in 1904 by Society of St. Edmund. On 
400 Acre Campus 3 miles from Burlington. Complete Sports Program, Good 
Ski Country. Fully accredited Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-Engineering, 
Air Force ROTC, Small Classes, CEEB tests required. Enrollment 750 men. 
Winooski Park, Vermont. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY, the first University west of the Mississippi, a 
co-educational Jesuit University, with 7,500 full-time students; has aa 
of liberal arts, business, engineering, nursing, medicine, law dentistry, aero- 
nautics and social work. Write 225 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH, founded 1889. A liberal arts college for 
women. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity. For information write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Convent Station, New Jersey. 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY, the Jesuit University of Southern New England. 
A College of Arts and Sciences. for men. Business Administration, Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Graduate Department of Education, Co- 
educational. Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut. 


COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Pennsylvania. Courses leading to the 
B.A., B.S., Mus. B., B.S. in Home Economics. Secretarial Science and Nurse- 


ing Education—fully accredited. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 
Address the Dean. 


URSULINE COLLEGE, Louisville 6, KY. Liberal Arts College for Women 
conducted by the Ursulines of Louisville now observing a century of tradition 
in educating young women. Programs in Arts and Sciences leading to B.A. 
degree. Opportunity for Science Research. 
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